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Charcoal-Burners. 


Charcoal, as made in the forests of the United 


States, is used almost exclusively for fuel in 
iron-smelting furnaces. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, many of the smelting companies own 
timbered land and employ charcoal-burners, or 
“‘coalers’’ as they call themselves, to convert the 
wood into charcoal. 

The men who call themselves coalers are not 
all directly employed in charring the wood; 
indeed the majority of them are simply choppers 
who fell the trees and cut them into cord-wood 
lengths. Thirty men are required through the 
winter to cut the wood that ten of the gang can 
afterward char, and these ten are truly coalers. 
They might be called professionals, and they are 
generally sons of chareoal-burners, while the 
choppers are commonly farmers’ sons from the 
neighboring region. 

When the superintendent of a Pennsylvania 
furnace has decided how many cords of wood 
shall be cut from a certain tract, then the location 
of a camp is settled and choppers and coalers 
gather from the mountains to establish it. ‘Their 
first work is that of building themselves cabins 
for the winter, as chopping is usually done between 
November and April. In the spring the coalers 
are left to deal with the wood, which has been 
piled in “ranks” near where it is to be charred. 

‘The cabins are built of logs with mud daubed 
into the chinks. Smaller logs form the roofs, 
which are usually shingled with several layers of 
bark, though I have seen sods used instead. 
Against the cabin a chimney is built of stones 
and mud, with a fireplace opening into the one 
room of the dwelling, which is seldom larger than 
twelve feet by fourteen. Two experienced men 
ean build such a house in three days. 

The chimney is the coaler’s kitchen ; the bunk 
at the opposite end of the cabin is his bedroom, 
and his sifting-room Is the space between. 

Having housed themselves, all hands begin to 
fell trees, chop them into lengths and pile these, 
each man keeping his wood in a separate rank or 
pile. About once a week the ‘wood boss” visits 
the camp, measures the product and credits each 
man with the amount he has made. A strong 
chopper can put up from three to four cords a 
day, and his wages vary in different years 
between thirty and forty cents a cord. 

In Pennsylvania the choppers leave camp 
about the middle of April, when the coalers 
begin to build the “‘pits,’’ which are not holes in 
the earth, but simply large mounds that much 
resemble enormous ant-hills. 

In constructing a pit the first thing is the 
building of the chimney. This is formed by 
laying sticks of wood in a square with the ends 
crossed, and so placing tier after tier till the 
chimney is about twelve feet high. 

All around this chimney the wood is “‘leaned 
slantin’,” as the coalers say, and placed in layer 
after layer till the whole is about twenty-five feet 
in diameter at the base. Usually about thirty 
cords of wood are placed in one pit. 

Then the wood is covered with a layer of dead 
leaves and afterward with earth, the purpose 
being to prevent air getting in or fire showing 
at any point except such as the coalers may 
choose. When covered with earth the pit is 
ready to be fired. 

This is done by dropping coals from the top of 
the chimney upon a little tinder laid at the bottom. 
As soon as the fire has ‘‘taken hold’ the top of 
the chimney is covered with earth, and no draught 
of air allowed except such as flows slowly through 
the covering of leaves and earth. 

The coaler must be ever watchful lest the 
wood, which he wishes to keep smoldering, 
should burn instead and so yield not charcoal 
but ashes. If he sees too much smoke coming 
from any part of the pit he climbs up on a rude 
ladder and uses a kind of wooden hoe to increase 
the thickness and solidity of the earth-covering 
there. Sometimes a crater appears at some point 
where the earth has fallen in or crumbled away— 
then the coaler must stop the hole with more 
earth. His business is simply to keep the slow 
fire well banked up. 

If the weather be rainy he need not be so 
constantly on the alert as when it is dry; but if 
the wind be high he must be on guard day and 
night. A little neglect may let the banked fire 
gain such headway that it will largely consume 
the wood and destroy the prospect of a good yield 
of charcoal. 

Thirteen days are commonly required to coal 
such a pit as I have described. But if the wood 
be light and the weather windy a pit may be 
opened at the end of eight days. If a man is 
industrious he may coal two such pits a month 
and earn from forty to fifty dollars, according to 
the quantity of charcoal, for which he is paid by 
the bushel. 

Unfortunately the “tick system’’ prevails in 
Pennsylvania to some extent, hence the coaler is 
not always paid in money, but sometimes in 
tickets or checks for food or goods kept at the 
store of the furnace company. This pernicious 
system, which should be suppressed by law 
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everywhere, is disliked by the coalers, though 
they are still usually contented men who would 
not exchange their work for any other. 

A chareoal-burner of South Mountain, Pa., 
| told me that he a few years ago “had gone down 
| near Washington and chopped wood a spell, but 
| he couldn’t seem to stand it being away from the 
| mountain.” 

It is usually late in October when the wagons 
of the furnace company make their latest rounds of 
the camps and haul away any charcoal remaining 
at the pits. Then the coalers gather up their few 
utensils and move on five or six miles to begin 
again the round of building, chopping and coaling. 

How long charcoal will continue to be used for 
smelting purposes no one can foresee exactly. 
But coke is now taking its place in many quarters. 
Nevertheless many experts declare that no fuel is 
so good as charcoal for smelting “pigs” that are 
to yield such a high grade of malleable iron as is 
used for horseshoes, horseshoe nails and so on. 
But as steel is rapidly supplanting iron it is 
probable that the picturesque charcoal-burner 
will disappear from our forests within a few 
years. E. B. FINDLAY. 
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A Heroic Woman. 


It is only in France, probably, that a woman 
could receive such military honors as were 
showered upon one Madame Ibrahim, who died 
recently at the military hospital at Vichy, at the 
age of seventy-three. She had received the 
medal of the Legion of Honor, the official 
military medal, and special medals for brave 
action on the battle-fields of the Crimea, Italy, 
Mexico, Tunis and Tonquin. 

The French army still has on its rolls a number 
of cantinieres, or water-bearers. These are 
women, generally the wives of soldiers, whose 
duties are to supply the men with water and food 
during engagements and elsewhere. 

Madame Ibrahim, the woman referred to, was 
one of these. She was the daughter of a 
Frenchman of Marseilles, and early in life 
married a non-commissioned officer of the 
Turecos—a body of Algerian soldiers in the 
French service. They had a son, who also 
became a soldier. Both Ibrahim and his son 
were killed in the Crimean war, at the storming of 
the Malakoff. Madame Ibrahim, in spite of this 
double affliction, did not for a moment leave her 
post, but discharged her duties with such heroism 
that she received a medal of honor. 

She was wounded at Solferino, in the Italian 
war, and served with credit with the Zouaves in 
Mexico. Again she went to the front in the war 
with Germany, and at Sedan received three 
bullet-wounds. She was left for dead on the 
field, but was picked up and taken to Stettin, a 
prisoner. There she recovered, and in spite of 
advanced years, resumed her service in the 
campaigns of Tunisand Tonquin. At Haiphong, 
in Tonquin, she received three wounds from the 
lances of the natives. 

She did not retire from actual service with the 
troops until 1892. From that time until her 
death she lived at Oran on a small pension from 
the government. Sent recently to the hospital at 
Vichy, she died there, and was buried with 
distinguished military honors. She had lived a 
long life of almost unbroken and always credit- 
able womanly service to soldiers in the field. 
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Rowing Across the Atlantic. 


On the 6th of June, 1896, two brave sailors, 
of Norwegian origin but naturalized citizens of 
the United States, George Harbo and Frank 
Samuelson by name, set out in an open boat from 
New York to cross the Atlantic Ocean. Their 
boat, which was named the For, was eighteer 
feet four inches long and five feet wide in its 
broadest part. No sail was taken, the two men 
having undertaken to cross the ocean by the aid 
of oars alone. 

They took with them five pairs of oars, to be 
secure against loss, and carried provisions for 
sixty days, with sixty gallons of drinking water 
and six gallons of kerosene oil. 

The Fox was built of cedar, and carried the 
American flag. In this frail bark the two 
sailors began a voyage which must cover three 
thousand two hundred miles, and which they did 
not hope to make in less than three months. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking, but the men 
were highly favored with weather. They were 
spoken by two Norwegian ships, and were found 
to be well and making good progress. The 
captains of the ships gave them papers certifying 
that they were making no use of sails, and were 
propelling themselves by means of oars alone. 

After they had been out fifty-five days, Harbo 
and Samuelson sighted the Scilly Islands, and 
their arrival there was telegraphed to New York. 
In their frail bark they had succeeded in doing 
what many fine ships have failed in. Their 
achievement recalls the legendary transatlantic 
voyages of their countrymen of long ago—the 
Norse companions of Leif Ericsson. That the 
ancient ‘‘vikings’ should have succeeded in 
crossing the ocean from the British Islands to 
the coast of ‘‘Vinland,” presumably that of New 
England, in boats which were superior to the 
Fox, and which were propelled by very good 
sails, is, perhaps, rendered more probable by the 
success of this foolish voyage. 
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Only a Child. 


HEN you will admit her, doctor?” 

“Well, I don’t know. She is 
only a child.”’ 

“But, doctor, you know there’s 
no children’s hospital in the eity, 
and we can’t do anything for her 
at the orphanage. If there’s any 
hope of a cure, she should have a chance.” 

“But she will make a great deal of trouble. 
You know, Mrs. Bliss, it’s a risky thing to admit 
a child of that age without a mother to take care 
of her.” 

“IT know, but I don’t think Lucile will make 
much trouble. She’s such a bright, sunny- 
natured child! She never has made trouble, and 
she’s used to being among strangers.’’ 

“Well, since you are so persistent, I suppose 
we may try her, for a few days at least. You 
may bring her this evening.” 

“Thank you, doctor.” 

This serap of conversation reached me as | lay 
in my narrow white bed at the end of the long 
ward. A few minutes earlier Doctor Mills, the 
hospital superintendent, had passed through the 
ward, accompanied by a lady, who, I afterward 
learned, was Mrs. Bliss, the matron from an 
orphanage a few blocks away. 

For some reason I had many fancies about the 
child with the attractive, foreign-sounding name. 
I wondered who she could be, and why they 
were bringing her here. Perhaps my homesick 
longing for the troop of merry brothers and 
sisters at home gave me such an interest in the 
idea of a child coming to the hospital. 

All day I lay and listened as doctors or nurses 
approached, hoping to hear something about the 
new patient. I wished it might be our ward to 
which they would bring her, and waited with 
impatience for evening to come. 

The bed next my own was vacant. After the 
tea-trays had been removed, a nurse came into 
the ward with some clean sheets on her arm, and 
stopped by the vacant bed. I turned toward her 
eagerly. 

“Are they going to bring in a new patient?” I 
asked. 

**Yes,”’ she answered, pleasantly. ‘‘Miss Scott 
gave orders to have this bed prepared. The 
patient will be in this evening, so you will have 
a new neighbor.” 

“Do you know who it is?” I asked, excitedly. 
Miss Maynor was very kind, and though I was 
very shy and timid, I was not a bit afraid of her. 

“TI do not,” she answered, smiling at my eager 
face. ‘You seem very much interested at the 
thought of a new neighbor. Are you getting 
more lonesome?” 

“Oh no,’ I answered, smiling in return, “but 
I heard Doctor Mills talking this morning of 
bringing a little girl into the hospital. I was 
just wondering if they will bring her here. I 
wish they would.” 

“There’s Miss Scott now. I’ll ask her if you 
like,” Miss Maynor said, kindly, and turned to 
the head nurse, who was running in and out 
among the beds, folding coverlets and arranging 
pillows for the night. 

“Do you know the name of the new patient 
who is coming?” asked Miss Maynor. ‘Gracie 
would like to know who she is to have for a 
neighbor.” 

“Indeed, I do not!” snapped Miss Scott, 
giving a scornful toss to the coverlet she was 
folding. 
the orphanage! 
had taken leave of his senses! 
bringing a four-year-old child here to be waited 
on! It will take nearly the whole time of one 
nurse to look after her.” 

Evidently Miss Scott was not in a good humor. 
She seldom was. However, she had given me 
the information I wanted. 1 lay back on my 
pillow satisfied. 

About an hour later Miss Maynor came again, 
with a little girl in her arms, whom she brought 
directly round to my bed. 





““Here’s your little neighbor, Gracie,” she said, | out, Lucile amused herself in the ward among | 


“It’s one of those little beggars from | 
One would think Doctor Mills | 
The idea of | 


unclasping the child’s arms from her neck and 
placing her by my side. 

The little stranger did not seem a bit bashful, 
but smiled at me, showing the prettiest little row 
of white teeth, as I reached my hand toward her. 

She was certainly a little beauty, even if she 
was a little beggar, as Miss Scott had said. She 
had just come from the bath-room, and her short, 
dark hair lay in little damp curls round her 
shapely head. The fair little face was flushed 
with a rosy glow, and the black eyes sparkled 
with childish happiness. She did not look at 
all like an invalid. She 
told me with the sweet- 

|est little lisp that her 
|name was ‘‘Lutheel.” 
Before Miss Maynor 
came to put her in bed 
we had become fast 
friends, and she left 
me with her sweet little 
good-night kiss upon 
my lips. 

After Lucile was 
asleep that night, Miss 
Maynor came and sat 
by my side while she 
told me the little girl’s 
story. Mrs. Bliss had 
been with her while 
she gave Lucile her 
bath, and told her all 
she herself knew. 

Lueile’s parents had 
lived in the West, 
where she was born a 
few months before her 
father died. When only 

a year old she had 
shown a tendency to 
curvature of the spine. 
The mother sought 
medical advice, but the 
child’s health steadily 
failed, until the physi- 
cian told the anxious 
mother that her child 
could not live through 
another Western win- 
ter, and advised taking 
her East to the sea air. 
| Thechange had acted 
like a tonic on the little 
girl, and several months 
of sea air had improved 
her so greatly that she 
grew quite plump and 
rosy, and even grew 
able to move about a 
little. 

Then the mother 
died suddenly, leaving 
her child unprovided 
for. Whether either 

parent had living rela- 
tives was unknown, 
a search of the mother’s 
effects having failed to 


give any information ; and so the little stranger, in | 


a strange land, was handed over to the orphanage. 
The lady with whom the mother had boarded 
had furnished these facts in her history. 

Lucile was not long in winning her way into 
Mrs. Bliss’s motherly heart. She believed that 
the littie girl’s deformity might be at least par- 


tially removed by skilful treatment, and after | 


consulting the best medical skill the city afforded, 
she had determined if possible to have her placed 
in the hospital for treatment. 
During the weeks that followed her admission 
to the hospital Lucile won the hearts of all. 
Even Miss Scott warmed toward her. The 
innocent baby ways were so winning, and the 
sweet childish prattle was so pleasant to home- 
| sick ears, that the patients came to regard it as a 
treat to have Lucile come to sit beside them 
awhile and talk in her pretty baby fashion. 
When she first came she could move about the 
ward and passageways. She never walked with- 
out holding by something. When she wanted to 


| go from bed to bed, or cross the ward, she went | 


with a little staggering run, much like that of a 
child just learning to walk. 
During the beautiful autumn days she loved to 


sit on. the sunny veranda, or, climbing down on | 


the gravelled walk below, to amuse herself by 
| picking out the roundest and smoothest pebbles 
| and piling them in little heaps, or throwing them 
playfully. All about the hospital learned to 
| watch for her, and doctors, nurses and “helps” 
| stopped as they passed to have a moment’s chat, 
| or to stroke the curly head, or at least to give a 
friendly nod and smile to the little maiden. 

| When the weather would not permit of going 





| the patients. Doctors, nurses and visitors brought 
| her toys, candies and picture-books, so that she 
| was kept busy showing them to her friends. 
She was a generous little thing, and baby 
| though she was, had not forgotten her little 
friends in the orphanage. Mrs. Bliss never came 
to the hospital without taking the choicest of 
| Lucile’s playthings home to her little wards. 
The child was not much given to favoritism, 
but bestowed her smiles and graces freely on all; 
and yet there were a few whom she looked upon 
as special friends. From the night of her entrance 














IN DOCTOR LINNETT’S ARMS, 


into the hospital she seemed to regard me as her 
particular care; and when she found that I could 
not be out of bed at all, she would come and sit 
by the hour on my bed, showing her books and 
toys, or reading some pretty baby stor} out of 
her own sweet little brain; for she had not yet 
learned her letters. 

Among the hospital staff, the physician of our 
ward, Doctor Linnett, was the child’s special 
favorite. We never could understand what 
attraction she found in him. He was a dark, 
stern man, silent and reserved—one who had no 
babies of his own, and had never shown any 
fondness for children. His medical skill was of 
the highest, but his patients were all more or less 
afraid of him, while nurses and subordinates had 
a wholesome dread of crossing his will. 

But Lucile, by some sweet baby instinct, dis- 
covered the key to his heart. She had not been 
long in the ward before she had established the 
practice of running to meet him with her little 
| tottering step as he entered the ward; and the 
stern doctor would stoop, lift the little one to his 
arms, and holding her thus, with the two little 
arms tightly clasped about his neck, would make 
the rounds of the ward. 

When, in the course of her treatment, it became 
necessary for the child to lie quietly in bed, 
Doctor Linnett always extended his daily visit to 
sit a while by her side, listening to the baby 
chatter, holding the soft little hand or stroking 
the curly head, even bending over and allowing 
the little arms to be placed about his neck, and 
his head lowered until his face rested for a 
moment beside the fair little blossom: on the 
pillow. 

One other friend had Lucile among the hospital 





doctors, who loved her with almost a father’s 
affection— Doctor Freeman, the head surgeon on 
the hospital staff. Short, fat, blond and jolly, he 
was as entirely the opposite of Doctor Linnett as 
a man could be. From the day he made her 
acquaintance he seldom failed to call on Lucile 
when he came to the hospital. When she was 
again able to sit up, he brought his own little 
daughter to play with her while he attended his 
patients in the surgical ward. 

He never came to our ward while Doctor 
Linnett was in. The two men avoided each 
other. They had been 
associated on the hos- 
pital staff for years, 
but during all the time 
had never spoken. 
When chance or neces- 
sity threw them to 
gether, they simply 
ignored each other’s 
presence. 

Among the hospital 
gossips it was said that 
the two had been close 
friends in boyhood and 
chums at college, but 
had a quarrel there, 
which neither had ever 
forgotten or forgiven. 

Lucile grew steadily 
better, and though her 
back would never be 
entirely straight, yet 
she gained some con- 
trol of her limbs, and 
could walk without 
assistance. 

As Christmas ap- 
proached we planned 
a Christmas-tree to be 
set up in the ward din- 
ing-room, and invited 
Mrs. Bliss to bring a 
dozen of her orphans 
to share the gifts. 
Doctors, nurses and 
patients each contribu- 
ted something toward 
the success of this little 
plan. The unselfish 
generosity of our little 
Lucile and the interest 
we took in her had led 
us to make this effort 
to bring some Christ- 
mas brightness into the 
lives of those little or- 
phans. 

On the afternoon of 
the day before Christ- 
mas, doctors, nurses 
and all the patients 
who were able, assem- 
bled on the veranda 
to watch a procession 
marching along the 
street. Our ward being 
on the second floor, the veranda to which it 
opened afforded a fine view of the street, and 
| there the hospital inmates had gathered until the 
| veranda was crowded. 

Lucile had gone out with the others, but no one 
noticed her until a sharp cry of pain and terror, 
and a sound of falling, caused all to turn. There, 
at the foot of the veranda steps, in a helpless 
little heap, lay our pet. 

| Amid frightened shrieks from many voices, 
|two young doctors and Miss Maynor sprang 
down the steps, but Doctor Linnett was there 
before them. He had just alighted from his 
carriage, which a moment before had driven into 
the yard. 

Tenderly lifting the unconscious little form in 
his arms, he mounted the steps, passed the pale, 
terror-stricken crowd, his own face drawn as if 
in pain, and white even to the lips. The little 
head lay motionless on the doctor’s arm, and one 
little arm hung limp and broken. Gently placing 
her on the bed, the doctor began a rapid exami- 
nation. His stern face was almost rigid in its 
lines, and his lips were compressed as though 
with an effort at self-control. In a moment he 
spoke. 

“Go for Freeman,’’ he said, sharply; “he can 
save her if any one can.” 

As the young doctor by his side started to do 
his bidding, he turned, and with lips that almost 
trembled, continued, ‘Tell him it is Lucile; he'll 
come for her.” 

One other command he gave. ‘‘Prepare Number 
Seventy,” he said, and bent again over the uncon- 
scious form. Number Seventy was a ward in 
one of the upper stories containing a single bed, 
and was reserved for the most critical cases. The 
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nurse soon returned. ‘‘Number Seventy is ready, | 
sir,” she said. 

Again lifting the child in his arms, and bidding | 
Miss Maynor to follow, Doctor Linnett passed 
swiftly from the ward and up the stairs. How 
slowly the long evening hours dragged by, as we 
waited in painful suspense for tidings from the 
little room above! 

Doctor Freeman arrived, asked for Doctor 
Linnett and went up-stairs; but still no word 
of hope reached us. Miss Maynor came down 
once or twice, and passed through the ward with 
pale face and tearful eyes, but to our questioning 
looks she only shook her head. We took tea in 
some way; few in our ward cared to eat. 

Nurses came and went, arranging all for the 
night. I do not know if others slept. ‘The shock 
had brought on me a fit of nervous headache, 
and I lay, unable to raise my head, trying dumbly 
to pray for the little life which had grown so dear. 

Meantime in the upper ward, doctors and nurse 
worked silently, swiftly, skilfully. The broken 
arm was bound up and the bruised little body 
tenderly cared for. Still there was no sign of 
life save the faint beating of the little heart. 

Hours passed, and at last the little head stirred, 
the uninjured arm was thrown out, poor Lucile 
had wakened to unconscious moanings and toss- 
ings; and still those two grave-faced men watched 
and waited. No word had passed between them 
save the barest professional forms. A messenger 
came to the hospital for Doctor Freeman, but 
received answer that he could not come. 

Midnight passed, and at last the child grew 
quiet ; the restless moanings ceased, and the little 
sufferer slept. 

Doctor Linnett turned to Miss Maynor. ‘You 
may go down and rest,’”’ he said, and she went. 

The long morning hours crept slowly by, and | 
still the two doctors kept their silent watch over | 
the sleeping child. Just as the faint streak of | 
dawn glimmered over the city, Lucile stirred. 

Doctor Linnett bent over her. ‘Lucile, dar- | 
ling,’ he said, softly. The little eyes opened | 
with a look of intelligence, and the faint glimmer | 
of a smile played on the sweet lips. 

Doctor Linnett grasped his companion’s hand. | 
The tears were unheeded on his cheek, his voice | 
broke with emotion. ‘Thank God! She is saved! | 
She will live!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Frank, you saved 
her. From this day she shall be my child.” 

And as the Christmas bells rang out the joyful 
message, Peace on earth to men of good-will, 
the old past was buried, and peace and forgiveness 
entered two hearts which had so long held enmity 
and bitterness. In the glad new year which 
brought back health and happiness to Doctor 
Linnett’s dear adopted daughter, the two physi- 
cians returned to their youthful affection, recon- | 
ciled through the love of a little child. | 

E. J. FULTON. | 
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Hidden Treasure. 


| 
| 


these two pines? I believe, ’pon | 
my honor, they’re blazes. If they | 
are, why, they’re put there for | 
something!’’ muttered Reuel 
Jackson, hobbling as fast as his | 
crippled legs could carry him up | 
the incline to the pine-crowned | 
crest of the island. Malvina, his wife, unheeding | 
him, sat still by the water, holding the painter | 
of an old green dory, which floated in and out on 
the gently lapping waves. 





rocky farm on Fir Point, one of the remote | 


| tion. 


| never been any craziness in 
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Reuel, too, was vaguely considering the situa- 
He was no worker, and in his best days 
had dawdled alongshore, clamming, pulling the 


lobster-traps, fishing, and sometimes going on a 


summer coasting-trip. Finally he had settled on 
the “old folks’s farm,” to which he brought 
Malvina, knowing that she was ‘“‘as smart as a 
whip,” and would largely relieve him of the 
responsibilities of life. 


Alongshore, Reuel had heard the gossip of | 


Captain Kidd and other pirates so often that he 
had come to regard every inviting point and islet 
as a possible place of dark deeds and buried 
treasure. He had, moreover, once or twice 
assisted at treasure-hunting, and was familiar 
with the dead silence, midnight hours and other 
precautions considered important on such expedi- 
tions, which, nevertheless, were never successful. 

But the sight of the blazed trees with X marks 
cut roughly in the bark raised exciting memories 
and hopes, and with unusual vigor and resolution 
he limped back to the beach, 

“Come, Malviny,” he said, “‘it’s time to go 
home.” 

As they walked up from the landing to the 
farm-house, Reuel gave his command: ‘Get the 
lantern and the fishing-tackle ready before dark, 
so’s we can go out at eleven o’clock.” 

“But,” said Malvina, “ ’twon’t be 
a night for fishing, there’s a 
southerly storm brewing.” She 
looked anxiously at the dull, 
gray band on the western 
horizon. 

‘Never mind the fishing! 
Just be sure you have the 
things ready,” he said. 

Malvina pondered. It had 
more than once occurred to 
her Intely that Reuel was 
“weakening.” ‘‘But there’s 


his family,” she said to her- 
self. ‘Anyway, perhaps 
it’s best to humor him. But 
I should hate to be out in 
a storm with that cripple 
man.”’ 

She ended by “humoring 
him.” At eleven o’clock, 
Reuel being safely aboard, 
Malvina pushed off the boat. 

“Shall [ pull to the Nar- 
rows?” she asked. 

“No, to New Moon.” 

“For the land’s sake, 
Reuel—” 

“You needn’t land’s sake 
me, and you may as well 
know first as last, 


there’s a_ buried 
treasure on New 
Moon, and we're 


going to get it.” 
Malvina’s heart 
sank as she thought, 


crazy after all!” But 
she only said: ‘‘Well, 
I’m sure! How do 
you know, Reuel ?” 
“By eyesight and 
common sense. You 
will see. And, Mal- 
viny, I don’t believe 
in any such tom-fool- 
ery,—saying magic words and keeping silence 


to find something. 
| fort to know where the tax-money is coming from 
and James Brown due any day to see about it. | vegetable, which most observers after careful 
| My, what thoughts! I’ve always heard that those | study decided to be a fir-tree, but which the 
| who dally with the evil one get familiar and | artist, under Malvina’s directions, had executed 


“If there should really be anything here!” 


Christian! And I believe after all I would like 
It certainly would be a com- 


finally friendly with him, and I guess it’s so.” 
Here an unmistakable rattle of a displaced 

object was heard, and Reuel, eagerly thrusting 

his hand into the hole, drew out something which 


| proved to be a tin biscuit-box, securely fastened | appropriate for a gravestone. 


with a strong cord. Grasping it tightly, he 
started for the shore, motioning to Malvina to 
follow. 

The storm had broken, the sea was .roaring 


REUEL 


POINTED OUT THE X 


MARKS. 


| tiny harbor against the wind was very difficult. 


and the like of that,—but if you don’t believe it, | But once around the horn of New Moon the 
Reuel and Malvina Jackson owned a barren, | it’s no harm to do it, and it’s just as well to be on | wind was astern, and the lamp in their kitchen 


the safe side, Malviny. So you do just as I 


window was a guide. With the gale howling 


headlands of the Maine coast, and had there tell you, and after you begin to dig, don’t you | about their ears and the rain driving in heavy 


earned a scanty living, helped out by the kindly | 
sea, which furnished rockweed with which to | 


for the trouble of catching or digging them. 
But in the last season the usually meagre | 


speak till we get the thing off into the boat.” 


| drops upon their faces, they crossed the passage, 


| “He’s raving crazy,” thought Malvina. ‘The | ran into their little sheltered cove, and reached 
fertilize their forlorn acres, and fish and clams | rheumatiz must have gone to his head. But I’ve | home in safety. 


got to humor him.” 
As they neared the island, a long southerly 


Malvina, during the anxious moments of guid- 
ing the boat on the dangerous voyage, had been 


crops had almost totally failed. Worst of all, a swell tossed the boat, and a gust of wind came in | working with her thoughts in another difficulty, 
rheumatic fever had unfitted Reuel for work. So|a sudden puff. Reuel painfully drew out the | and as soon as they entered the house she care- 
Malvina’s earnings, saved by severe economy | fishing-line, a spade and some wooden stakes, | fully locked the door and dropped the green 
during her years as village tailoress before her | which he had secretly provided. They carried | paper shades before the windows. 

marriage, had been expended in doctor’s bills | these implements up the slope, and Reuel, by the| Then, turning to Reuel, she said: ‘I’ve made 


and delicacies for the invalid when hasty-pudding | 
and alewives did not furnish the nourishing diet | 
required. Thus with the winter wood uncut, the | 
winter supplies unbought, and the previous year’s 
taxes unpaid, autumn was closing forlornly upon 
the couple. 

James Brown, the town collector, had already 
got out a notice that the place would be sold for 
taxes, and was expected any day to put it up on 
the door. 

Malvina was clear-headed and brave-hearted, 
and had cheerfully borne her burden, cultivating 
the farm beside caring for the querulous invalid. 
This afternoon she had been fishing, with Reuel 
accompanying her, and had landed on this islet, 
called New Moon. It was apparently a tract cut | 
by some convulsion of nature from the large Moon | 
Island, which was separated from it by a narrow | 
passage of swirling, foaming water. 





aid of the lantern, triumphantly pointed out 
the X marks on the pine-trees. 

“‘No Captain Kidd ever did that!” said Mal- 
vina. ‘They’re brand-new!” 

Reuel could not deny this, but he answered 
testily, “Who said Captain Kidd did do them? 
Don’t always be throwing cold water!” 

He fastened the fishing-line tightly around 
the two trees, and with his pocket-measure found 
the point half-way between and drove a stake. 

‘‘Now, Malviny, you’ll have to dig and lll 
hold the lantern. But before you begin, can’t 
you say one of those charms?” 

“I don’t know anything of the kind! And 
anyhow, you said you didn’t believe in them. 
And we both professing Christians, too, Reuel!’’ 

“Well, then, dig and don’t speak! ” 

So Malvina dug. The murky darkness of the 





up my mind, Reuel. We were worse than 
two fools to go out a-marauding at midnight, but 
we've done it and got the thing. I don’t know 
what’s in that box—maybe diamonds, maybe 
gravel-stones, but there’s one thing I do know ; it 
isn't ours. It belongs to the man who put it 


there, if he’s honest, or else to the man who! 


owns New Moon; and I’m going to write him 
and tell him ubout it. 

“And, meantime, we’ve got to take care of that 
box, and I don’t know an unlikelier place, in case 
of thieves, than behind the gravestones.” 

“Now, Malviny, you aint going to give up that 
box!” 

“You needn’t talk, Reuel, [’ve made up my 
mind. If the crops did fail and the taxes aint 
paid and you are crippled with rheumatiz, that 
box has got nothing to do with it. I'll pull out 


Both islands | night was lightened only by the faint gleam of | the stone and you shove the box in behind.” 
belonged to a rich Boston man named Bradford | the lantern, and the silence was broken only by | 


Reuel, at Malvina’s first words, had grasped 


White, who had built a fine summer residence on | the rattling of pebbles and earth loosened by the | his treasure more closely and shrunk away from 


the larger one. 
Reuel and Malvina had been sitting on the | 
tiny New Moon beach where the waves rippled | 


spade, by the rising storm plaintively sighing | her with a defiant look, but as she went on he 
| became sullenly obedient. 


Suddenly Malvina felt her spade| mind made up, was a power not to be resisted. 


through the pines, and by the sea moaning against 
the rocks. 


Malvina, with her 


gently and the September sunshine made a pleas- | strike some hard substance, which was not a| The gravestone had, with thrifty forethought, 
ant basking place. Malvina was looking on the | stone. She had not dreamed of finding anything, | been purchased by Reuel some years before in a 


shining blue water which she loved, and which 
half-soothed her anxiety about her difficulties. 


but now, in spite of her sound sense, she felt a 
distinct shiver crawl down her back. 


time of unusual affluence, and stood in its dignity 
against the wall in the small front entry. It was 
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| of gray slate and bore the inscription: ‘Sacred 


thought she. ‘‘What a position for a professing | to the memory of Reuel Jackson; born Mech 21, 


1802; died, ——. 
| above: born, June 4, 1820; died, 
Above the inscription was carved a remarkable 


Also, Malvina, wife of the 





| to represent a juniper. 
| A weeping-willow is dreadful common,” said 
Malvina, ‘‘and the juniper is real pretty, beside 
| being full as Scriptural as the willow, and more 
You know ’twas 
| a juniper that Elijah lay down to die under, and 
I suppose he had his reasons.” 
Behind the gravestone the tin box was duly 
tucked away, and Reuel lingered regretfully in 


| between the islands, the whitecaps were gleaming | the vicinity, till his wife called him. 
| on the dark waves, and the short pull out of the | 


“T should think a man’s own gravestone might 
be a warning to him not to cast 
covetous eyes on another’s prop- 
erty,” she said. 

Malvina’s next proceeding 
was the laborious and painful 
composition and execution of a 
letter to Bradford White, in 
Boston. In due time Mr. White 
received the letter. He was 
looking over a morning mail in 
his library at the time, and his 
daughter, a girl of fourteen, was 
in the room. 

**Ruby,” he said to her, “there is 
a letter which concerns your 
property.” 

‘“My property! Why, what, papa?” 
asked the girl, dancing down the lofty, book- 

* lined room. 

*‘New Moon Island, which by right of 
your birthday gift belongs to you and your 
heirs forever.” 

Rubina White took the blue-lined sheet 
with its small, wrinkled, -violet-ink hand- 
writing, and read - 

Fir Pont, ME., Sept. 25, 1893. 
BRADFORD WHITE, Es@Q., 

Respected Sir. 1 take the liberty of telling 
you that some property which may or may 
not be yours—but you’re the only one I know 
whose it may be—is hidden behind our grave- 
stone as being the place most likely to be 
respected in case of thieves. It’s in a tin box, 
and we, Reuel and I, found it on New Moon 
Island, which makes it your property, I sup- 
pose, unless it’s proved to the contrary. If 
you will tell me your wishes, I shall be obliged. 
I am some worried having it in the house. 

Your truly friend, 
Mrs. MALVINA JACKSON. 
“Papa, how funny! What does she mean 
by the gravestone? And what is in the box?” 
‘Oh, pearls as big as robins’ eggs, and diamonds 
galore, maybe. Or, more probably, rusty nails 
and screws, hidden by some one for a joke. 

How would you like to go to Fir Point? I am 

going the last of the week, to have an autumn 

look at the cottage, and I'll take you along to 
claim your property. So write your letter and 
tell Mrs. Jackson.’ 

Ruby wrote in her round, girlish hand: 


My DEAR MRs. MALVINA JACKSON: 

Thank you very much for finding my property. 
It’s mine, not papa’s, because he gave me New 
Moon, and I am coming on Thursday with him to 
claim the property. Your friend, 

RUBINA WHITE. 


The thick, square, violet envelope carried the 
message to Fir Point, and was followed on 
Thursday by Mr. White and Ruby, who, arriving 
in the afternoon train, drove immediately to the 
Point. 

Malvina saw them coming. She threw open 
the door and stood, a trim figure in purple calico, 
brought into relief by the large gray gravestone 
behind her. Ruby shivered at the glimpse of the 
background, but the twinkle in her father’s eye 
was reassuring, and she confidently entered the 
house. 

“T presume this is Mr. White and his daughter,” 
said Malvina; and she instantly drew from its 
hiding-place the tin box and placed it with a great 
sigh of relief in Ruby’s hands. Mr. White cut 
the cord, and Ruby lifted the cover and peeped in. 

“Oh! Why, papa! here’s my loving-cup and 
mamma’s rings and your diamond-eyed snake’s 
head, and all the things that burglar took !’’ 

Mr. White, looking over the child’s shoulder, 
saw, indeed, the delicately-chased two-handled 
|eup bearing the name, Rubina White, and the 
shining heap of jewelled trinkets which he knew 
were his wife’s. 

In an instant he saw the solution of the strange 
| situation, and explained how it must be that the 
burglar who a few months before had raided 
their summer-house, had hidden the jewels on 
New Moon Island to await a safe time for 
disposing of them. 

While speaking, he wrote in his check-book, 
tore out the check and handed it to Malvina, who 
drew back in quiet dignity. 

“‘We haven’t earned anything, and I didn’t 
think it was our business to be a-digging round 
in your land, anyhow. But I’m glad you’ve got 
your jewelry.” 

“But you must let me be honest as well as 
you,” replied Mr. White. ‘‘You see I promised 
to pay this reward to any one who found the 
property for me, and if I do not pay it, I shall 
not keep my word.” 

‘“That’s so, Malviny,’”’ anxiously interposed 
Reuel, who had been an interested listener. 
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“J don’t know but you’re right,” said Malvina, | 
thoughtfully. ‘‘If you really promised.” 

“Oh, I did! publicly—in print,” said Mr. 
White. ‘The jewels are worth several times as 
much as the reward I offered, and they are, 
besides, valued personal possessions.” | 

At the moment a man passed the window, and | 
Malvina hurried to the door, saying, ‘“There’s 
James Brown now, come about our taxes!” 
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did not heed the gander, caught his coat in his 
bill and drew him toward what he had seen. 
“Whisht, Tommy!” said Mike. “Why do 
you be bothering me?” But Tommy was so 
persistent that daft Mike allowed himself to be 
led to the ledge. Then he, too, gave a start of 
surprise, for there, sheltered in a nook from the 
rain which had fallen when Mike and Tommy 


Don’t ye go yon—there’s a great wind coming, 
and ye’ll no come back.” 

The few fishermen who believed this had been 
laughed at by the others, who rowed away over 
a glassy sea and fished till midday. Then a sea 
fret on the wings of a wailing wind blotted them 
from sight, and before night the great waves 
were beating the coast with anvil clangor. The 


| few boats that came safely home, tossed on the | saw the rainbow on Innishbeg, sat a slender 


Mr. Brown, in fact, was in the act of nailing foamy front of the gale, brought 
upon the house a printed sheet beginning: ‘*This | the old tale of comrades sunk 
estate to be sold for unpaid taxes.” in the white spume drift of the 

“Wait a minute! I can settle that bill,” cried storm. 

Malvina. “It’s fourteen dollars and twenty-nine, But Rainbow Mike was in \ 
cents, aint it?” |the main strangely foolish, and 

“Fourteen dollars and twenty-nine cents for | people who, day after day, saw 
the taxes, one dollar for printing, and sixty cents | him and Hirple ‘Tommy chasing 
for hiring a team; total, fifteen dollars and | rainbows forgot Mike’s gift of 
eighty-nine cents.” | Weather wisdom, and declared 

“Can you change—a—five hundred dollars ?”’ ‘him the greater goose of the two. 
gasped Malvina, for the first time reading the| Hirple Tommy was a lame 
cheek. |gander that was oftener at 

James Brown looked helpless, and Mr. White | Mike’s side than his shadow. He “‘hirpled,” or 
came to the rescue. | walked with a limp, but he was as strong of wing 

“Allow me to settle the bill,” he said. as a cormorant, and could fly as far to sea. 

“T suppose you’ve taken a mortgage on the | ‘Tommy cared for nothing so much as for Mike, 
place?” said Brown, curiously. and where the boy went Tommy would go, too. 

“No,” answered Mr. White. “The Jacksons! On days when storm and sun chased one 
have been—doing some work for me—a—opening | another across the moorland and rainbows smiled 
up some of my land!’ /and beckoned, only to vanish in the glow of a 

“Oh! Well, I’m real pleased, Malvina, to | sunburst or a sweep of mountain mist, these two 
settle the thing, I’m sure. Good day,” he said, | tramped peat-bog and heathery hill in untiring 
pocketing Mr. White’s money. | search for the vanishing radiance. 

Malvina held the check toward Mr. White. Mike had his own ideas about rainbows. ‘The 

“Please take out what I owe you,” beauty and richness of the color attracted him, 
said. but more than that, he believed what some one 

“Oh, don’t think of that,’’ he answered. had told him, that they were ladders on which 

But Malvina was firm. ‘‘It’s got to be honest the angels went up and down between heaven 
on both sides,” she said. and earth. It is a pretty fancy, and one may do 

“You'll have to do it if Malviny’s got her mind | worse things than hunt for angels, as Mile did. 
made up—and she acts as if she had,” said Reuel,| One morning Mike and Tommy had made an 
ruefully. | early start, and did not know of the commotion 

So Mr. White was compelled to tear up his | into which the town was thrown. The “‘quality”’ 
first check and write a second for four hundred | were making their brief summer visit to the 
and eighty-four dollars and eleven cents, which | “great. house,” and with them were a gentleman 
Malvina accepted with a certain dignified grati-| and lady and their little daughter, who were 
tude, saying: most distinguished people from far-off America. 

“I’m free to say it’s providential, just now, and | That morning the little girl had disappeared. 
it certainly is unexpected, just like providence!” She had been out at play on the beach attended 

FrRANcES EATON JoNEs. | by a maid, who, true to instinct, had found the 
{one policeman in Falcarragh, and fallen into 
| conversation with him. Then after a_ brief 
| interval she had looked for the little girl in vain. 


she 


* 
> 


“Rainbow Mike.” 
| was off scouring moor and fen, unsuccessfully. 

EOPLE about Falearragh said of ; It had been a poor morning for rainbows. A 
“Rainbow Mike,” in their quaint, | mild land wind, that did not make the waves 
Scotch-Irish way, “‘He’s no fair | curl, even when it had pushed them as far to sea 
gone daft, d’ye mind, but he’s|as Innishbeg, had driven the mountain mists 
aye a bit of a stranger”—which | before it, and for all their tramping, Mike and 
last is, in Donegal, a polite| Tommy had found but an evanescent promise of 
way of saying an unpleas-| color that came and went in the slender thread 
ant thing. of waterfall down the abrupt cliff of Muckish. 
Mike had not always been foolish. | A ghost of a rainbow it was, that smiled and 
He had been one of the brightest boys in the | vanished and smiled again a dozen times in the 
National School, and his mother used to smooth | twinkling of an eye, and was too small for even 
her apron complacently when he was mentioned. | the least of the angels to climb on. 

Indeed, the village clergyman had praised the} So when the day was yet young Mike came 
lad’s scholarship and talked of getting him a lift | back to the village disconsolate, only to find the 
toward going to college, which made the mother | are of promise resting one base firmly on the 
clasp her hands in wonder that so great things | rough, low cliff of Innishbeg, a broad band of 
should come out of the little Rathlin farm-| vivid color springing high to heaven, strong 














steading. | enough to hold a procession of the heavenly 


Then came that day of black sorrow when the | hosts. 
boy fell and was brought home unconscious from | “See, Tommy!’ said Mike. ‘There it is, 
a blow on the head—a day followed by days of | oover on Innishbeg!” and Tommy wagged his 
despair, when it became certain that he would | goose head very much on one side, and said, 






maiden, clad in 
white, with bonnie 
blue eyes and golden 
hair, weaving a 
wreath of bluebells 
for the hat which 
lay in her lap 

She looked up 
quite composedly at 
sight of Mike, and 
rose, saying, “So 
you have come for 
me, have you?” 

Mike fell on one 
knee, half in sur- 
vision, half in rey- 
erence. 

“Are ye an an- 
gel?” he said. 

The little maid 
laughed—a_ soft 
little laugh like the 
tinkle of the rain- 
bow stream down 
Muckish. ‘Papa 
says I am one— sometimes,” she said. ‘Have 
you come to take me home?” 

Mike felt a sudden confusion, a strange, surging 
ache in his head, as if something were moving 
there after years of slumber. 
blur seemed to lift from his senses, and he found 
himself a rough, uncouth lad standing on the 
rough side of a low island cliff, with a pretty 
child beside him, who had a wreath of bluebells 
on her hat. ‘ 

From over the cliff to seaward came a scurry 
of mist and the moan of a rising storm wind; 


MIKE’S DISCOVERY. 


| then he was once more daft Mike, out hunting 


An alarm was sounded, and soon all Falcarragh | 


rf Re 
Falcarragh.” 


rainbows with Hirple Tommy, and not at all 
surprised at having found an angel on the rough 
cliff of Innishbeg. 

“TI can’t be taking ye up the rainbow,” 
replied ; ‘‘it’s gone.” 

The little girl laughed again. 


he 


“Oh, I don’t go 


that way!” she said, ‘‘but you can take me back | 


in your boat if you will. I didn’t mean to come 
over here, but the little boat I was playing in 


slipped away and no one heard me when I called. | 


Then it blew over here, and when I got out it 
sailed away again. 

The touch of haughtiness in this last was 
entirely lost on Mike, for as she spoke a gust of 
wind swept down on them and snatched the 
flower-crowned hat from the little maid’s grasp, 
whirling it away on a rush of rain. 

For a moment again he realized that he was on 
Innishbeg in the coming of one of those sudden 
storms the fishermen know so well, with only the 
frail curragh in which to take the little girl to 
safety on the beach at Falearragh. The gleam 


of sense that made the child seem less an angel | 


gave him an impulse to haste which was well for 
both of them. 


prise at the dainty | 


In a moment a | 


I really must go back now.” | 


671 
now on them. Yet, once embarked, he handled 
the curragh well, and rowed doggedly and skil- 
fully in the direction of the beach, where both 
would be safe. 

The little maid sat curled in the stern with her 
blue eyes open wide and the red lips set a littl, 
spoiling the dainty curve of the mouth. Yet she 
showed no fear of the rough sea. Once when a 
great wave broke just astern with savage hiss, 
taxing all Mike’s skill to avoid it, she straightened 
up, but though the red ae was white for a 
moment, she said steadily, “I am not afraid.” 

Innishbeg had slipped into the haze astern, but 
there was as yet no sign of the land ahead. Mid 
the swirl of the current and the changing rush of 
the wind any but daft Mike might well have 
been confused as to'the direction, but the strange 
instinct which the fishermen called “‘the sight’ 
was his aid now, and he rowed steadily in the 
right direction without knowing why. 

But even Mike’s strange instinct could not help 
the cruel sweep of the incoming tide which was 
carrying them by the sandy beach toward the 
dangerous rocks. He might keep the curragh 
from swamping, by his utmost skill, and what 
the world calls ‘“‘Fool’s luck”—but could he 
escape the rocks ? 

The beach at Falcarragh was covered with folk 
now. The search of town and moor had been 
rewarded with no trace of the little girl before 
the curragh had been missed. Then it seemed 
probable that she had drifted to sea in the frail 
boat and, in spite of the coming storm, several 
others were rowed to sea only to be driven back 
disappointed. 

With the increase of the gale and the shutting 
down of the mist to seaward all hope for her 
seemed lost, and sorrow was in every heart. 
Some of the old wives had covered their heads 
with their aprons, and began the wild, mournful 
ery of sorrow—the “‘keening” which the beach 
had heard so often—when out of the mist came 
flying a great bird. It beat the storm with strong 
wings and circled about the heads of the villagers 
with eries; then, breasting the gale back again 
toward the sea, it disappeared in the face of the 
storm toward the point of rocks. 

But again it came, flying low and erying in 
tones now plaintive, now harsh. 

“It's daft Mike’s goose! It’s Hirple Tommy 
—I can see the bad leg of him,” the people cried. 

Again the goose circled about and called, and 
|again disappeared toward the point of rocks. 
“He's calling us awa’! There'll be something 
yon,” one said, in tones of awe. 

““Ay, there’ll be something yon,” assented 
another, sorrowfully, and they hastened toward 
the point where the rush of the incoming tide met 
| the waves in a wild commotion. 

There was indeed ‘‘something yon,” but not in 
the way they had expected. Just outside the 
point, fighting to keep the curragh off the cruel 
rocks that showed between the great seas, fighting 
to avoid the curling breakers that threatened to 
overwhelm, with set lips and a gleam on his face 
that was almost intelligence, was Rainbow Mike. 

In the stern of the curragh, safe as yet, was 
the missing maid, while round their heads circled 
Hirple Tommy, as if seeking in vain to lift them 
to safety on his strong wings. 

A great shout went up from the crowd, and 
words of encouragement were thrown in the ° 
| teeth of the wind. 


“T’ll take ye back to| ‘Well dune, Mike!” 
**Mind the rock, man!’ 
The little maid put her hand confidingly in his. | See the big one coming! 
The rough wind swept the yellow hair about her | ye.” 


“Come,” he said; 


Dinna let it swamp 








recover, but with clouded mind. 

That was a year or two ago, and meantime | 
things had been hard at Rathlin. The father | 
was dead, the other two children were too young | 
to help, and often, but for the kindness of the 
herring fishermen, famine would have laid its | 
hand on the dwellers in the little whitewashed 
cabin, built out of the rough slate stone from the | 
quarry to the east of Muckish Mount. 

The fishermen thought well of Mike. “He 
has the sight,” they said; and indeed nature 
seemed to have made up for the loss 6f common 
sense with a gift that was uncommon. He could 
foretell changes of weather. 

The weather is the problem of life for the 
West Donegal herring fishermen, who must row 
far out to sea in their frail canvas curraghs, 
tossed by the rude tides of the North Atlantic. 
To be able to foretell the coming of the sudden 
storms that sweep the coast is to have the chance 
to see the home shealing and the home faces once 
more. The unforeseeing—and there have been 
many such—are likely to sleep far down among 
the kelp and rockweed. Hence it is that with 
weather-wise rules and keen observation the 
fishermen shrewdly guess each promise of change | 
and threat of storm. 

But the wisdom of Rainbow Mike was more 
than this. It was intuitive, based on no one 
knew what, but always to be relied on. It was | 
as if the mind that had been closed to ordinary | 
influences was open to subtle impressions unfelt 
by ordinary mortals. The Donegal fishermen 
simply said, ‘‘He has the sight,” and heeded his 
warnings. 

This had been particularly true since the big 
storm of a year before. The morning had dawned 
fair, with no breath of wind, and the little fleet 
had prepared to go far to sea. As Rainbow 
Mike strolled by in his daft way, some one had 
asked him, “Will it storm the day?” half in 
jest; but Mike had answered, “Aye, it will that. 


“ 


cheeks and swayed her as she walked, but there 
was no fear in the bonnie blue eyes. 
“You’re a funny boy,” she said, 
you.” 
The rising tide was lapping the sides of the 
curragh as they came to it, but the sea-swell was 
no longer lazy. Instead it swept sullenly over 


Wha! wha!’ which was his usual reply. 

But Tommy showed distinct disapproval when 
Mike pushed a small curragh from the shore and 
started to embark in it. Tommy did not like the 
| sea, and he pulled at Mike’s coat and tried to 
prevent him from going; but Mike did not heed, 
as he often did at other times. Then, as the 
curragh moved away, Tommy spread his wings, 
and with a scream of disapproval, sailed after. 

It was but a short half-hour’s row, and as Mike 
looked over his shoulder he saw the rainbow still 
there, but looming higher from the low cliff, and 
now and then seeming to leap toward heaven in 
the clouds of mist that rolled back toward the 
land. The angels were taking in their ladder, 
thought Mike, and he did not heed the rapid 
change of weather which he knew was coming. 
Had one of the fishermen asked him, he would 
promptly have warned him of coming storm, but 
he did not heed it for himself. 

The lazy sea-swell was swirling over the rough 
ledges and brown rock weed at the base of Innish- 
beg, but Mike knew well how to manage a 
eurragh, and soon the light boat slipped over a 
tangle of brown weed into a little cove. Here 
Tommy met him at the shore, and together they 
climbed a grassy rift toward the top of the cliff. 

Tommy picked here and there at the grass, 
which was fresh with recent showers. So far as 
he knew, that was what they travelled for. | the outer ledges with an angry roar coming from 

“Watch, Tommy!” said Mike. “‘It’s at the | between the rock teeth that showed in its white 
top of the cliff they’ll be. Grand angels in white | face. Outside the wind about the corner of the | 
and goold, wi’ bonnie blue een and goolden | cliff brought curling breakers with it, and a cold 
hair.” haze had blotted the land from sight. 

Tommy said, “‘Wha! wha!” in polite assent. “Why, where has the beach gone to?” asked 
The grass was long and fresh, and that was | the little girl. 
enough for him; yet it was Tommy who first| ‘‘It’soover yon. Ye’ll no be afraid ; the curragh | 
saw the angel. Mike went on with rapt eyes | might sink but angels don’t droon, do they?” 
fixed on the vanishing rainbow, but Tommy It was surely Rainbow Mike who was speaking 
hobbled here and there as fancy led him. Peer- | now, and the clouds had closed in again about his 
ing over a little ledge of rocks, he drew back and 
fluttered his wings in surprise; then, as Mike 


“but I like 





Innishbeg in the gusts of the storm which was 





MIKE SAVES HIS 


mind even as they were swooping over the top of | 


| They crowded the point now, the strongest 
| men well out on the rocks where they might risk 
their lives for the two in the boat if it became 
necessary. It seemed as if Mike would win 
around the point yet and beach the curragh safely 
on the sand; but a thole-pin broke, and a groan 
went up as, with one oar useless, the frail skiff 
swung broadside to the on- 
coming waves. 
Two things happened in 
= the same second. With the 
overturning of the curragh 
Mike caught the little maid 
in his arms, and a tall, 
sinewy man came springing 
down the point with a coil of 
rope in his hand. ‘Take 
this!’ he said, imperiously. 
He handed one end of the 
rope to willing hands, then 
sprang determinedly down 
the rocks into the fierce roar 
of the surf. It was the little 
maid’s father, who had come 
from an unavailing search 
of the moor in time to learn 
what was feared at the point. 
They drew the three to 
land—the father, exhausted 
| and bruised from his struggle with rocks and 
| aunts the little maid, white and motionless, still 
clasped in the arms of unconscious Rainbow 
Mike, whose head was bleeding from a cruel blow 
against the rocks. 
The first thing Mike’s Angel asked when they 
| brought her to consciousness was, “‘Is my funny 
boy hurt?” 
Alive, but still unconscious, Mike lay motion- 
|less until the arrival of the surgeon from 
| Derry, for whom the little girl’s father, with 
American promptitude, had telegraphed as 
soon as he knew the nature of the lad’s hurt. 


“ANGEL.” 
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“Can we save him?” asked the American, 
anxiously. 

The surgeon bent over the boy long before 
replying. ‘‘It is a singular case,” he said; ‘the 
boy has been hurt before in such a way as would, 
1 think, affect his intellect.” He looked at the | 
American questioningly, and the latter nodded. 

Then the surgeon went on. ‘The second blow 
has fallen in almost exactly the same place as the | 
first. 1 shall perform an operation, not a difficult | 
one, and if he survives that, as I think he will, 
we shall have saved not only his life but his wits.” 

And that was just what happened. After 
many weeks Rainbow Mike was well again 
physically, and best of all, with his wits fully | 
restored. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lighted than a deputation of Indians came up 
from White Elk’s lodges and demanded the 
customary feast. 

“No,” said the leader, ‘‘not as much as would 
bait a trap!” And he meant what he said. | 

When the Indians began clamoring and) 
handling their weapons threateningly, the solemn | 
Missourians got out their rifles and sat upon 
their wagon tongues in stubborn and formidable | 
silence. Their women and children ran inside | 
the fort, Papin guarding the open gates which | 
secured them. The Indians went back to their | 
lodges in a great rage shortly after noon. Then | 
the women and children returned to their camp, 
where a frugal dinner was cooked and eaten. 

During the afternoon, in spite of warnings | 


calling of a squaw, who saw that Flying Horse 
had come to ask for hospitality. Detaye dis- 
mounted and dropped his bridle-rein to the 
ground, in token that he wished his animal 
cared for. 

Ata grunt from the chief, a squaw who stood 
near led the pony away. White Elk lifted 
the folds of his tepee and motioned Detaye to 
enter. When the two were squatted upon some 
dirty buffalo pelts, another squaw hurried outside 
to prepare a meal. 

Detaye, who spoke the Sioux tongue well 
enough to make himself understood, now related 
to the chief the incidents of his trip to Fort 
Bent. As he talked carelessly, with no apparent 
knowledge of anything which had _ recently 


The strange part of it was that he remembered | from the fort, the children of the emigrants were | happened at Laramie, the chief’s morose and 
nothing between the receiving of the first blow | allowed to run at large about the eminence upon | suspicious attitude relaxed. He talked in turn, 


and the second, greatly to the sorrow of the little | 
maid, who thought it most unfair that he should 
ignore his adventure with her. 

WINTHROP PACKARD. 


~~ 
> 





FATHER AND MOTHER 
On either hand, 
We name our blessings whence they've sprung. 
We call our country Father /and, 
We call our language Mother tongue. 
Samuel Lover. 


~~ 
> 


The Feat of Michael Detaye. 


LD Fort Laramie was, and remains 
in history, one of the most famous 
rendezvous of the rude West of 
“the fifties:’” Here at every warm 
season gathered, as at no other 
point, the savage, semi-savage and 

civilized humanity of our extended frontier. 

French-Canadians—voyageurs, coureurs de 
bois and bourgeois, or employers—made their 
way to Laramie from the great lakes and rivers; | 
there gathered traders and trappers, native and 
foreign born. Explorers, Mormon emigrants, | 
gold-seekers, adventurers, Mexican ‘‘greasers,”’ | 
touched elbows inside the gray adobe bastions of | 
the old station with fierce Cheyennes, Oglailas | 
and Uncompahgre Sioux, Utes, Arapahoes and 
Kiowas. ‘They met inside to trade, dicker and | 
amuse themselves; outside, upon the plains or 
among the mountains, they fought, scalped, | 
captured or ransomed each other in the wildest 
liberty of frontier warfare. 

Of all the savages, the Sioux were most feared | 
and carefully watched by the white men. The 
banks of the Platte and the Laramie, between | 
the forks of which the old station stood, were | 
nearly always, during the hot weather, lined 
with the tepees of one tribe or another of this 
numerous nation, and then they literally swarmed 
about the fort. 

Of all the Indian tribes the Sioux had most 
furs to trade, yet they were persistent and inso- 
lent beggars. No band of emigrants got past 
Laramie without paying unwilling and often 
forced tributes of tobacco and ammunition to the 
Sioux, or feasting great mobs of them, who 
made sad inroads upon their slender stock of 
flour and bacon. 

It was the habit of these Sioux, whenever a 
band of emigrants drew up at the fort, to go at 
once to the new camp and demand a feast, which 
was seldom denied even by the strongest emi- 
grant trains, for petty thievery and threatening 
demonstrations were sure to follow a refusal, 
and there was, also, the fear of being attacked 
upon the trail ahead. 

Late in August one year a band of belated 
emigrants drew up at the station—in all a dozen 
teams. There were but few men at the fort,— 
Papin the bourgeois, his bookkeeper, a number 
of engayés, and a half dozen free trappers,— 
getting ready for a winter sojourn among the 
mountains. Beside these there were three Mexi- 
cans and some squaws, wives of men permanently 
at Laramie. ‘The chief trapper captains, Bridger 
and Sublette, with their companies, had started 
some days earlier toward the western mountains 
for the winter’s trapping. 

No Indian camp remained on the bank of the 
Laramie except some sixty lodges of White Elk’s 
band of Uncompahgre Sioux, against whom the 
gates of the fort had been shut, in accordance 
with the custom upon the breaking |up of the 
summer rendezvous. The precaution was espe- 
cially necessary against White Elk’s band, a 
turbulent, insolent and thieving lot, the worst of 
their tribe. 

When Papin, the good-hearted bourgeois, saw 
the little train of emigrants coming he went out 
to meet them, and bade them make their camp 
under the walls of the fort, where he told them 
they must remain until the Sioux had left the 
region. As there was no grass left near the fort, 
he hospitably allowed them to turn their oxen 
into the fort’s corral, where the animals could 
eat hay with the ponies belonging to the station. 

The emigrants were men, women and children 
from the backwoods of Missouri, a sorry-looking 
lot, most of them wasted from the ravages of a 
fierce scorbutic fever, known as the black canker, 
which had attacked and delayed them while 
en route. They had a very small stock of pro- 
visions left, although they had started out with 
abundance for the journey had it not been 
protracted. What they had left they meant to 
keep, but no sooner had their camp-fires been 











which the station stoodt for the Missourians had | 
during their long, hazardous journey become | 
used to, and careless of, danger. | 
About four o’clock the Indians, whose lodges | 
were hidden from the fort by a spur of bluff, | 
were seen moving their whole camp equipage up 
the opposite slope of the Laramie, whence they | 
passed over the hills and out of sight on their | 
way down the Platte. For a little time it was | 
believed by Papin that his offering the pro- 


| tection of the post to the emigrants had 


discouraged the Indians from remaining 
longer in the vicinity, and he thought it great 
luck to be so easily rid of this troublesome 
band. But just before sundown there was 
an outery at the emigrant camp. A little 
girl nine years old was missing, and her 
distressed parents ran about the walls of the 
fort screaming the child’s name. 

Papin, the trappers and attachés turned 
and assisted in the search among the ravines 
and hills, without finding any trace of the 
missing child. It seemed certain that some 
Indian or squaw had snatched the little one 
up as it wandered into some out-of-the-way 
nook, smothered its cries and carried it to 
the Indian lodges. Thus the treacherous 
Uncompahgres had taken a terrible revenge, 
and hence their sudden removal from the 
neighborhood. 

The little band at the station, even with 

the addition of the Missourians, were far too 
feeble to attempt an assault on White Elk’s 
village, wherever that might now be pitched. 
It seemed that nothing could be done. The 
despairing parents of the lost child—their 
only girl—were given an apartment inside 
the fort, and all the women and children 
of the emigrants were taken in for the 
night. 

Toward midnight a new arrival at the fort 
was admitted by the guard. This was Michael 
Detaye, a young Canadian, who had been 
away at Bent’s fort, on the Arkansas River, 
for recruits, and was now about to guide the 
new men on Bridger’s trail. 

Young Detaye was much noted at the ren- 
dezvous for his horsemanship. He could 
outride and out-trick the Indians themselves 
in feats of riding. He could lie along his 
galloping pony’s belly like a Sioux or Paw- 
nee, or stand like a Cossack upon its bare 
back. Time and again he had excited the 
admiration of the mixed crowds that gathered 
about the fort by exhibitions of his skill. 

The guard at the gate now told him of what 
had happened that afternoon. 

“Yas,” said Detaye, “I see White Elk lodges 
on. nort’ side de river. Bamby I'll goin’ down, 
see if can git de leetly gal. How’s Deezy ?” 

Deezy was his favorite riding pony. It had 
been left in the fort corral to get in good trim for 
the long, rough trip to Green River. 

**Deezy’s all right,” said the guard. 

“He be inside de fort corral all de time?” 
asked Detaye. 

“Yes, all the time.” 

“Den de Sioux hain’ see him?” 

**No, of course not. They couldn’t see over 
the walls.” 

“All right,’ said Detaye, with much satis- 
faction. ‘Den if I’ll ride Deezy dey’s not know 
I come from here.” 

He slept for some hours; then he got up, stuck 
a couple of rifle pistols in his belt, put a small, 
flat Mexican saddle upon Deezy’s back, mounted 
and rode out of the fort. 

After making a wide detour among the hills he 
crossed the Platte about daylight, some two or 
three miles below the Indian camp, which he 
had located the night before. Here he rested, 
letting his pony graze in a ravine, for a spell. 

About nine o’clock, or thereabout, he mounted 
again, made another short detour among the 
bluffs, toward the fort, then galloped directly 
down among the lodges grouped along the bank 
of the Platte. ‘Flying Horse!” cried the boys 
and women of the village, ‘“‘Flying Horse!” the 
name by which Detaye was known to all the 
Indians who gathered at the fort. 

He had left Laramie secretly in the night, two 
weeks before, and his sudden appearance among 
Indians who doubtless thought him far away 
with some trapper band, took them by surprise. 
But this was not shown by the men who stood or 
lolled about their lodges, though Detaye shrewdly 
noticed that the shouts of the younger and grunts 
of the elder which greeted him were not of a 
welcoming character. 

Ile rode directly to the familiar tepee of White 





Elk, who came out with a sullen face, at the 


presently, and told of the going of the big chiefs, 
Bridger and Sublette, and of other incidents 
which had lately occurred. 

After a time the squaw brought in a kettle of 
boiled meat, and the chief fell to, with an 
Indian’s ever-ready appetite, helping Detaye to 
dispose of the contents. It was then nearly 
noon. Soon the buffalo pelts were dragged 
outside and spread in the sun in front of the 
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“HE SNATCHED HER OFF 
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had no intention of parting with their prisoner at 
any price which could be paid, for there were not 
thirty ponies at the fort. 

The hope of ransom was gone ; but the Indians 
had been disarmed of suspicion by Detaye’s 
action, and the child he had come for was out on 
the prairie before him. He formed a swift and 
daring resolution, which seemed as likely to 
succeed as any other plan. 

He finished a pipe and got up presently, 
remarking that he must be getting on to the fort. 
White Elk sent an Indian for his pony. Quietly 
observing the Indians about him as he talked, 
Detaye concluded there was no present intention 
of doing him harm. None of them had their 
weapons at hand. 

The pony was brought. He swung himself 
upon the saddle, and with a parting, “How! 
How!” touched the spurs to his animal’s flanks 
and galloped out from the lodges. As he did so 
he suddenly flung up his legs and arms, balancing 
his body upon one hip, and spun around upon 
his flat saddle, to the huge enjoyment of the 
Indians who watched him. 

In doing this again and again with loose rein, 
his pony, apparently by accident, ran in among 





the Sioux children, who had ceased their play 
to screech approval of his feats. 

The captive girl was standing among 
them. Quick as thought Detaye dropped to 
his pony’s side, hung by one leg and arm 
and rode his horse directly at her. 

As she sprang screaming away, doubtless 
thinking him a Sioux in his wild dress, he 
flung out his free arm and snatched her off 
the ground as an Indian would his war- 
bonnet. Yells shrill and fierce greeted this 
reckless and wholly unexpected feat. Detaye 
straightened up, sank the spurs into Deezy’s 
flanks deeper than they had ever gone before, 
gathered the frightened child in his arms 
and rode for dear life—for two dear lives— 
up the Platte. 

He glanced back to see that the Sioux were 
now running in every direction for their 
ponies and their weapons. Several arrows 
were shot at him and a gun was fired, but 
he was out of arrow-range in a twinkling. 
There was a stretch of valley in front, then a 
long swell of bluff, and more than six miles 
of hard riding to reach the fort. 

The child was still frightened, screaming 
and struggling. He shouted in her ears that 
he was a white man and a friend, taking 
her to her folks. Understanding at length, 
she clung to him as tightly as she had strug- 
gled to get free, anil on they clattered over 
the hard ground. 

When a half-mile or more had been passed, 
Detaye looked back again. Half the savages 
at the camp had mounted their horses, and 
were stringing out, like a swarm of angry 
yellow-jackets, upon his trail. 

The Canadian coolly caleulated his 
chanees. There were ponies among the 
Uncompahgres as swift and deep-winded 
as Deezy. ‘These would have upon their 
backs only naked Indians and their light 
weapons. Without doubt the best of them 
would gain ground steadily ; but how fast? 

Detaye had nearly a half-mile the start at 
present. He believed that, with no bad 
luck to his horse, he could keep out of 


lodge. Pipes and tobacco were brought. Here | arrow-shot for a few miles at least. 


Detaye and White Elk reclined lazily, smoked | 


and chatted with other Indians who came and 
squatted on the ground about them. 

Out a few rods upon the prairie papooses of 
all ages and sizes romped and played at their 
rough games. Detaye’s shrewd eyes took in 
the surroundings with perfect carelessness. 
Presently he saw a squaw pulling a small child 
out of a tepee not far off. The Indian woman 
had a stout switch in her hand, and drove the 
little one, which was crying, out to the swarm of 
papooses. The child was half-naked, dressed in the 
Indian fashion. Its body was daubed in paint, 
or stained with some kind of juice; yet every 
movement proclaimed it to be of the white race. 
Without doubt it was the captured girl. The 
Indians were making little or no attempt at its 
concealment. 

Perhaps they believed their visitor would be 
indifferent to its fate, or maybe White Elk was 
open to an offer of ransom ; or, again, the Indians 
might intend to kill the visitor, so securely within 
their power, and were therefore indifferent to his 
discoveries. These thoughts flashed through 
Detaye’s busy mind as he saw the young Indians 
pull the little stranger about, trying to get her to 
join in their games. They slapped her face and 
pulled her hair when she cried. Still Detaye 
talked on carelessly with the bucks. 

At length he asked White Elk, indifferently, if 
there were not a white child among his papooses. 

The chief answered with equal unconcern that 
his people had taken a little squaw from some 
“wagon folks” at the fort, and that one of his 
families had adopted it. 

“How many ponies for it?” asked the trapper, 
laughing good-humoredly, as though the matter 
were a good joke, and the chief merely a shrewd 
fellow. White Elk answered by opening the 
fingers of both hands three times. Thirty ponies! 


“T don’t want the little wagon squaw !” Detaye | 


declared, with a gesture of contempt. 

White Elk and his Indians laughed. They 
were evidently pleased with their visitor’s show 
of indifference. Quite as evidently, too, they 


What he most dreaded was the crossing of the 
Platte. There was where the Sioux would come 
to close quarters unless he clearly outdistanced 
them. There was only one safe place to at- 
tempt a crossing, in any event—the old buffalo and 
Indian ford five miles ahead. There the banks 
at the stream were low and the rapids shallow. 

As he passed up the bluff a mile or more from 
the Indian camp, he saw that a number of the 
foremost Sioux were clearly gaining on him. 
They were riding with their heads low to catch 
as little wind as possible, and Deezy was doing 
all that his rider dared call for at present. 

When Detaye reached the top of the bluff he 
had only one hope left. Not knowing what 
might happen, he had told the guard, on leaving 
the fort that morning, to have a lookout posted 
for him all that day. 

There were several heights ahead where, in 
making straight for the ford, he would come into 
plain view of the fort. The day was clear. If 
the men should see him coming they might meet 
him in time. 


That morning, when Papin learned of Detaye’s 
return and of his expedition to White Elk’s camp, 
| the bourgeois was much excited. Detaye should 
|never have gone if he had known! It was 
| certain death to go among those Indians now! 

The boy was a good trapper, too, and fetched as 

| many beaver pelts as the best of them. The fort 
would never see him again! It was a great pity. 
Nevertheless, Papin ordered that all the ponies 

| Should be brought from the corral and saddled. 
| He told the men of the station to stack arms in 
the quadrangle, and keep in readiness for instant 

| action. For the bourgeois had military notions, 
and they served a good purpose that day, if never 
| before. Papin himself, after breakfast, mounted 
upon the roof of one of the apartments, where he 
stood for hours looking out over the palisades, 
using a small spy-glass occasionally, and scanning 
the southwest hills with anxious eyes. He had his 
dinner brought to him there. About one o’clock 
Papin saw a speck appear upon the summit of a 








THE YOUTH'’S 


bluff, away down the river. It passed like a hand to allow of an ample view through the 
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of the linen spun at home, designs being some- 
times worked in for the covers. 


skipping flea down the slope. 

Other specks appeared upon the rise, and | 
raced after it in hot pursuit. The bourgeois | 
knew what that meant. Without waiting to use | 
the glass he jumped from the roof into the quad- 
rangle, at the risk of his neck, and.ran for his 
horse, hitched near the outer gate. 

“Mount! Mount! and follow me!” he shouted 
to his men. 

There was an instant scurrying in the fort; | 
guns were snatched, horses mounted, and, with 
Papin in the lead, eighteen or twenty men clattered | 
out at the gate. The bourgeois shouted to the | 
Missourians at their camp to go in and man | 
the fort. 

Then followed a mad charge across the Laramie, 





window, the strings resuming their place when 
the pressure of the hand which drew them aside 
is removed. 


The Recreative Evening Schools were founded | 
for similar encouragement of home work, and 
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leaves and the vegetable forms are well copied 
from nature, but the people are badly copied. 
There is a great deal of beauty among the Indian 
races, but it is not translated in the labor of their 
artists. 


When a little more light, or a little more money 
is wanted, the plant is cut, gently disengaged 
from the string and sold to ornament a lady’s 
dress for the evening, or for a dinner-table’s 
decoration. 

Though there is nothing more useful than the 
making of good skirts, socks, hose and waist- 





coats,—which men and women like especially to 
receive as presents from their acquaintances,— 
these old-fashioned labors or amusements can be 
varied in a way little known in our land. In 
Turkey, for instance, the women make the most 
lovely carpets from dyed wool. Although the 


up the slope and over the hills. A breathless, | manufacture of a big carpet is a difficult under- 
rattling pace of ten minutes brought them into | taking, the weaving of a chair-cover or fire-screen 
the valley of the Platte at the old crossing. | can be soon done with the simplest parlor loom. 
They splashed and’ plunged through the current, The web is set perpendicularly and is clamped 
and brought up on the opposite bank, where | with a forked wooden clamp as thethread is woven 


their leader called a halt. 

There were sharp bluffs and ravines in front, 
and Papin dared not advance for fear of missing | 
the fugitive. Would Detaye be able to reach | 
the ford? Papin doubted, for the pursuers were 
not two gunshots behind, he judged, when he | 
had seen them. But there were not a dozen of 
them, so he thought. 

The little band sat their horses, waiting in grim | 
suspense. One minute passed—two—three. Sud-| 
denly, “Yip, yip! Yi! yi!” shrill, penetrating | 
yells rang out among the bluffs. 

The trappers understood. Hurrah! Detaye | 
was still in the lead! But the Indians had begun | 
shooting their arrows—those yells punctuated the | 
shots. “Yi! Yi! Yip! Yi-hi! E,ey,y, 
yi-yi-ii !” 

Then a horseman shot out of one of the high | 
ravines and came plunging down the bluffside. 
Wild, joyous and yet furious yelling burst from 
the trappers as they saw that Detaye had the 
captured child upon his pony’s withers. 

Ten Indians swept over the hills a hundred 
yards in his rear, but a volley of bullets whistled 
above the head of Detaye and sent them scurry- 
ing back to cover. 

“Baptéme !” cried the gallant Canadian, as 
he drew up his panting Deezy. ‘“‘Baptéme—dass 
bully good luck! For sure my hair was begun for 
feel ver’ queer. Hain’ Deezy de bes’ pony, hey? 
For sure youse all shake my hands off. What 
for you hain’ shake Deezy’s foot? He’s de feller 
what save dat leetly gal.” 

But still they cheered Detaye, and he deserved 
their cheers, for no knight or paladin ever did a | 
braver or more unselfish deed. 
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Household Industries. 


By H. R. H. the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne. 


| away from street and 


around the standing thread. 
and useful work. 

The stamping and 
embossing of leather 
for chair seats and 
backs, for small tables 
and for book covers is 
not a difficult art to 
learn, and may be rec- 
ommended to either 
the “‘town or country 
mouse.” It is more 
easy to get patterns 
in the museums and 
schools of art in the 
town, but with a little 
practice much can be 
copied from the richer 
stores of nature, far 


It isa very pretty 


traffic. So also with 
needle embroidery. 
The art can be.best 
copied from other and 
older pieces, but if 
one desires originality 
of design, such as the 
Japanese have, then 
the copying of nature 
is likely to prove suc- 
cessful. There has 
lately been some de- 
parture from the 
beautiful but formal 
patterns used of old 
in France and Italy, 
and a style which is more free has come in. | 

It is wonderful how much can be done with | 
very simple material. A smooth board, cut thin, | 
of plain light wood, is an excellent groundwork | 
on which to burn in any design of landscape or | 
of tlowers or plants. The heated point of a steel | 


| encased in a wooden handle will mark the white | of Bohemia! 
| wood a rich umber brown color, and every grada- | brilliant used in illuminations of cities comes 


A QUEER BEEHIVE. 


in these meetings, which have been entirely 
supported and successfully conducted with no 
assistance from any government, the young 
people are taught to help themselves, and find the 
means that suits them best to obtain their liveli- 
hood. The lichen of the rocks, which often looks 
like a mere black or gray or yellow stain 
upon them, can be put to strangely various 














uses. In the far polar 
regions one kind serves for 
food. It is called tripe de 
roche, or rock tripe, and 
many a famished traveller 
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| self alive by boiling and 
eating it. Another kind, 
when in form of powder, 
serves to make the imitation 
lightning seen at theatres. 
It is highly inflammable, 
and a dust cloud of it blown 
across a light flashes like gunpowder, and so 
makes an instantaneously appearing and vanish- 
ing flame like that of lightning. 

Folks in landward parts can do much during 
long winter evenings. Look at the clocks made 
in the Black Forest! Look at the glass industries 
Almost every glass prism and 


_tion of light and shade can be very effectively from a peasant’s house in Bohemia. ‘These men 


ELL-TO-DO people are so fully | 
occupied when they live in cities 


ing the poorer among their neighbors 


to put their hands to pleasant and profitable 

things. But in the country there are more leisure 

hours. Whether we live in town or country it is 

our duty to do what we can to make brighter the | 
lives of those near us, who may be the better 

for our help. So we will look to see what can 

be done even in a town, and then afterward what 

may be accomplished when we go for a holiday 

among the green fields. 

We have seen bees quite successfully kept in 
the midst of a great city. To be sure it was ina 
house near a park, and in the park were flowers. 
The bees never came into the parlor except in | 
one place where there was an internal glass box. 
They were allowed to enter through a hole, 
prepared for them from the 
outside in the wall. 

When first brought to the 
glass case they seemed much 
puzzled what to do, and only 
climbed all over the glass 
and sought the warmth of 
the house; but they soon 
discovered the little passage 
to the outer air, and there- 
after went in and out, and 
built themselves combs which 
they filled with honey, never 
caring that people in the 
inside of the house watched 
them. Many a good plate of 
honey have we had from our 
parlor beehive. 

There is always a good 
market for honey, and if we 
can “turn an honest penny,” or even a dollar, 
there is no harm done in showing others how | 
to do it. 

Again, many people in street houses have a | 
window which would allow passers outside to 
see what is being done inside, if blinds, usually 
ugly, did not prevent them. A pretty blind or 
screen is formed easily by growing smilax in al 
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produced. 
The great thing in teaching is to try to instil 


him or her to launch out in original thought and | 
effort. If we always copied we should never get 
further than have the Chinese in their centuries | 
of imitation. 

Nothing is more to the purpose of neat house- | 
hold furnishing than pretty carved panels in 
cupboards and chests of drawers, and for village 
carpentry carving of this character is much 
encouraged in England. Boys, especially, are 
taught it in the country, and although the occu- 
pation results in some fingers being cut, this 
bloodshed is harmless, and the results often 
attractive and salable. 

Another amusement of a similar kind is to 
make repoussé or punched-out ornaments in 
pewter or tin or brass or copper plates. This 
is more enduring than the 
other products of household 
industry and is more difficult 
but is well worth cultivating. 

In English southern dis- 
tricts a good deal of dyeing 
of wool used to be done | 
by the village weavers who 
made homespun. The ease 
with which machine-made 
articles can now be bought 
and brought from the towns 
has unfortunately much 
injured this industry, but 
the pretty colors made by the 
countrymen from heather, 
or moss from the tree, or 
lichens from the rocks, were 
often especially good, last- 
ing long, and when they 
failed, fading to a tint that was as agreeable 
to the eye as the hue got from the first strength 
of the dye. Particularly was this the case with | 
a lovely warm brown called from the lichen from | 
which it came “crochtal.”” This fades to a 
tawnier but still excellent color. 

In England a society called the Home Indus- 
tries Association has done much to encourage 
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| be supplied, even from large factories. 


| encounter. 


and women sow and reap, and do all agricultural 
labors in the summer, and if you want them to 


that they find little time for encourag- | self-confidence in the worker, and to persuade | make glass then you must pay dearly for it; but | 


in the winter they are all making glass indoors 
while the frost is glazing over the rivers outside, 
and you can buy big brilliants quite cheaply. 

In starting or encouraging such home industries 
we must look at the market where the things 
made by our friends can be sold. There is no 
use in making articles which will not sell. In 
the case of the Bohemian peasants’ industries, 
accident or the forethought of some among them 
has found a rich vein. The glass has a market, 
and can be easily sold. There is a pretty 
constant demand for it. Every town wants to 
decorate itself as brilliantly as possible when a 
president is elected, or when a national celebration 
of any kind takes place. 

But a market for home products is not always 
easy to find, though evening work can often be 
made to produce articles cheaper than they can 
Still, with 
things which are not what people call “specialties,” 
there is no end to the competition they have to 
All the more necessary does it 
become to bring art or the quality of beauty to 
help out the making of such objects. 

People say that taste is all a matter of associa- 
tion—that is to say, that if persons have been 
living among certain objects, and told that they 
are the prettiest, the taste or the liking for such 
things comes from having been long surrounded 
by them. 

There is a great deal of truth in this. For 
instance, in India, where people make such 
beautiful carvings in wood and ivory, you 
generally see that the imitations of flowers, and 
what is called floral ornament, are very good. 
But the East Indian cannot carve good figures of 
men and women. 

The processions and scenes in which East 
Indian figures appear are grotesque, and often 
even ugly. The proper proportion is not observed 
in the limbs, the faces are not handsome, and a 
great deal of work is frittered away in matters 
which do not increase the beauty of the image. 
Dress and ornaments are well rendered, but the 


long, wooden, earth-filled box, and training the such pursuits in country cottages and in the little | man or woman wearing them is ugly. 


pretty plant up long strings placed near the win- | 
dow so that they can get light enough. 

The creeper soon grows up the strings, and 
these have only to be parted a little with the | 


towns and villages. Spinning, leather, iron and 


This is curious, because all our races came 


A SCREEN OF SMILAX,. 


has been able to keep him- | 


| We goa little westward from India and find that 
in the great sculptures of Assyria, in the carvings 
that have been dug out of the mounds of rubbish 
which are now all that show the sites of old 
cities, the art has advanced. Many of the repre- 
sentations of ceremonies, of wars and of the life of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, are well drawn. 

They also had a very good eye for 
color. They covered the interior walls 
of their palaces with beautifully har- 
monious coloring in glazed brick or tile 
work. Still farther west further progress 
was shown by the Egyptians, for many 
of their decorations are very beautiful, 
and great dignity is given to the por- 
traits of the kings and priests and 


soldiers. The style, however, is still 
stiff. 
But in communication with these 


artists, another people just across the 
narrow sea of the Mediterranean to 
the north were gradually forming 
schools of art of the most wonderful 
kind. The Greeks took all that was 
good from the Egyptian style, and made 
a much better one of their own. It was 
in Greece that the most perfect forms of 
art arose, and our taste is doubtless 
derived from the knowledge of those 
marvellous Greeks. 

All eyes at once see that this little 
nation—or rather bundle of little nations 
or colonies, originally settled in different 
communities, just like the United 
States—managed to give the statues 
they made the most perfect forms. 
An Egyptian may have thonght his 
artists the best ;. but he would not have 
thought so could he have seen what the 
Greeks attained. And the beauty they 
gave to all they produced caused their work to be 
so admired that all which their artists made was 
| sought after and bought at higher prices than 
| the work of others. 
| Soitistothisday. If you mingle beauty and 
| excellence of design with your business produc- 
tions, you will always find a market more easily 
than if you only go on copying old models of 
ordinary character. Make each thing, therefore, 
|as pretty as you can consistently with its use. 
Then buyers will say, “Oh, no one can make any 
table, or chair, or dress, or candlestick, or lamp- 
| stand so well ;” and they will buy of you. 

There is another matter to be thought about 
besides the question of beauty—there is the ques- 
| tion how best to make your productions known 
to those who are buyers. If a man wishes to 
purchase anything, he will go to those who tell him 
it is to be got at a certain place at a certain price. 
So it is necessary to find the best means of 
making known what is to be had, and where it 
can be bought. 

To make this thoroughly well known brings 
us to the question of advertising, or publishing 
where the work done can be bought. This is a 
very big question. You know many business 
people spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
advertising alone. They put paragraphs in the 
newspapers, they get men to paint horrid big red 
or white letters on rocks and in every place which 
is much visited by people. All this advertising 
is to direct buyers to those who are called ‘‘dry- 
goods storemen’’ or distributors, or “universal 
providers.” 

Now these distributors do not make the articles 
as arule. They only sell them. The difficulty 
with village or home industries is to know how 
to distribute as well as make the objects. 

Some very ambitious village and home societies 
say, “Oh, we will do without the distributor, or 
middleman, altogether. He takes so much 
commission, or payment, that it will be cheaper 
for us to sell direct to the purchaser, who will 
get more value for his money if the article does 
not pass through the hands of the middleman.” 
Alas! the middleman is probably a necessity. 

Very few manufacturers can afford to do all 
the advertising that the middleman does. If he 
advertises he attracts people, and his profit or 
commission is well earned. Still, it is possible 
for home industries to select reasonable middle- 
men who will take some interest in the local 
work, and will not charge too heavy a commis- 
sion. There are such men. 

They are easiest found where they have some 
feeling for the district which is helped by the 
home industries, and the best plan is not to do 
without the stores, but to persuade the stores to 
take your goods at a fair figure. 

Above all, try to give some pretty little local 
peculiarity to your work. If it becomes popular, 
it will probably be copied by other localities. 
You can’t help that, but you can always start 
some small, fresh novelty in color, design, or 
texture which will again catch customers. 

Wherever an industry can be fixed in a village, 
there a happy home life is fostered. The women 
of England and of America have done a great 
| deal to establish such happiness among the 
people, and we hope that every boy and girl who 
reads of these things will make up his or her mind, 








| wood work have all been found useful in giving | from the East, and one would imagine that there | not only to occupy time well in person, but to 


amusement, and in helping people to add to small | the ideal of good looks would be given in the | assist others to pursue those domestic industries 
incomes. The binding of books has been made | pictures and carvings. But no; the lilies and | which are in the first rank of good causes. 
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Current Topics. 


As surely as bread is the staff of life, 
so surely is America feeding the world. From 
the wheat-fields of the West three streams of 
grain are flowing—one toward the Pacific coast 
for shipment to India and the far East, one down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, and another 
toward the Atlantic seaboard, the last two for 
transportation to Europe. This demand is a 
factor in producing the better times that are 
dawning for the United States. 





It has been said that people some- 
times give to charity, not according to their 
means, but to their meanness. This may be true, 
but there is a paradox here, as well as to 
some of the accepted hypotheses of the laws of life, 
and that is that winter meanness, frigid as it is, 
is sometimes warmed into glowing generosity by 
the freezing temperature of a poor man’s house. 
The winter is here. There will be many pitiful 
opportunities to exemplify the pleasing paradox. 

The King of Sweden and Norway 
has given welcome evidence of his friendly feeling 
toward the people of this republic, by erecting a 
monument at the spot in his realm where an 
American traveller and his wife met death 
through a carriage accident. The base of the 
shaft bears the inscription, “Oscar II. Erected 
this Memorial.” Americans reciprocate the cordial 
feeling, for the gates of the republic are never 
closed to the sturdy Swedes and Norwegians 
who come hither to try their fortunes in the New 
World. . 

It is said of a combined telegraph 
and telephone apparatus, the device of an army 
officer, that while one soldier is sending a mes- 
sage in Morse characters, a second soldier may 
use the same wire to talk telephonically with 
another station. The distant receiving operators 
hear only their own messages. This apparatus, 
it is further said, may.be carried conveniently in 
the user’s hand. What if Napoleon could have 
availed himself of sucha contrivance at Waterloo? 
Would history be just the same? 

Exception is often taken to the use of 
the word pedagogue instead of schoolmaster, 
when a teacher is to be mentioned. What if one 
called the place where teaching is done a peda- 
gogue? It would sound odd enough now, ‘but 
the word was formerly used in that sense. Thus 
an English writer of the last century, in describing 
his journey to the East, said, “Another part (of 
the university) is what they call the pedagogue, 
which is for noblemen and gentlemen. There 
are six youths in each room, with a master over 
them.” 

In the trial of a recent case before the 
New York Supreme Court, an attorney remarked, 
in extenuation of an acknowledged weakness of 
his client, ““The best of men get drunk.” There- 
upon the judge quickly announced his dissent. 
“The best of men,” he said, “do not get drunk. 
If there ever was such a time it has gone by in 
this and all other civilized communities.” It is 
equally as much to the point, too, that some of 
the worst of men do not get drunk. They under- 
stand that drunkenness weakens the reason, and 
unfits a man for carrying out his purposes, 
whether they be evil or good. Their abstinence 
is also a temperance lesson. 

A man carrying an armful of fire-wood 
would not ordinarily be made the subject of 
comment. When, however, the man represents 
a people who used to think that such labor was a 
degradation, he is interesting from a sociological 
point of view. A correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, writing from Montana, 
tells of seeing a Cheyenne Indian walking from 
the brush up to his lodge carrying wood. By 
his side was a tiny girl with a backload of little 
twigs. A few years ago an Indian would have 
been ashamed to be seen doing what he would 
have called a squaw’s work. ‘To-day the tribes 
are directly, and consciously, and of necessity 
adopting civilized ways. ‘The little girl at play 
represented the past; the man, a promise of the 
future. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury 
practised in a marked degree the spirit of tolera- 
tion toward those who were doing religious work 
in other ways than by the methods he followed. 
In one of his sermons he spoke of travelling with 
a literary man who had just returned from India. 
Speaking of religious dissensions, the observer of 
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Oriental men and things remarked, ‘‘When a 
man has passed some years in a country where 
people worship cows, he comes to think compar- 
atively little of the controversies which separate 
Christians.”” The archbishop said he had never 
forgotten the moral of that random saying. One 
important lesson from the useful life of this 
eminent man is that fidelity to one’s principles 
may consort perfectly with the highest courtesy 
and kindness to those who bear another denomi- 
national name, but are serving the same God and 
Father of us all. 


Bishop Potter of New York, acting as 
arbitrator in four important strikes within the last 
eighteen months, makes the following statement: 
“If [I were asked to say which side—employers 
or employés—was distinguished for the better 
manners, | should unhesitatingly declare in favor 
of the laboring men.” He also spoke of the 
“singular dignity” with which the men listened 
to the arguments of their opponents. This is 
impartial testimony from one whose fairness as 
an arbitrator makes his words worthy of consid- 
eration. 


man and man, would soon reconcile the alienations 


of labor and capital. 
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HONEST WAGE. 


Who works a dollar’s worth to earn 
Should have a dollar in return. 
Proverb. 


* 
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A Timely Errand. 


The United States Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion has gone to Europe for the purpose of 
making clear to certain foreign governments the 
provisions of the laws of the United States 
excluding various classes of undesirable immi- 
grants. His principal mission is to confer with 
the government of Italy, which has, in fact, 
requested a conference of this kind in order that 
it may understand, and in some measure prevent, 
the continual return to Italy of immigrants from 
that country who are not permitted to land at 
our ports. 

Discrimination between the classes of immi- 
grants whom we desire and those whom we do 
not desire is not easy for the representatives of 
European governments. To them all the poor 
are much alike. 

In many cases the emigration of these people is 
welcome to their governments. Many of them 
are, at least as far as the present state of the laws 
is concerned, welcomed by us. To make more 
clear the distinction that our laws draw, the 
Superintendent of Immigration has gone abroad. 

It is to be hoped that the result of his visit will 
be a far greater caution on the part of the Italian 
and other authorities in the issuance of passports 
to intending emigrants. 

Incidentally the superintendent will, it is said, 
take steps to make it clear that the Armenian 
refugees who are now escaping from Turkish 
mob violence must be subjected to the same 
scrutiny with regard to their probable means of 
self-support in this country that all other foreign- 
ers are. Though American sympathy with these 
poor people is intense, we cannot have one law 
for Armenian Christians and another for Russian 
Jews. 

Instead of relaxing, our restriction of immigra- 
tion should be made more stringent. Our merey 
toward Armenian refugees should not be wanting 
surely, but it should be exercised rather where 
they live, and where they have a right to live in 
peace, rather than in a relaxation for their benefit 
of laws which we have found necessary for our 
safety. 
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Religious Canvasses. 


A religious canvass of one of the most crowded 
districts of New York City was recently made 
by the Federation of Churehes and Christian 
Workers. ‘The chief purpose of the canvass was 
not to do religious work, but to ascertain where 
and in what ways religious work might best be 
done. 

The inquiries covered the nationality and 
employment of the people; their church affilia- 
tions, if they had any; how many of them were 
members of churches ; how many attended church 
services, and how many children were in Sunday- 
schools. 

The information obtained in answer to these 
‘inquiries was classified and analyzed as census 
statisties are. The result is that the twelve 


‘churches situated in the district canvassed now 


have a clear idea of their field. They know 
better than they did what the needs of the people 
are, and they are much less likely than they were 
either to traverse the same ground with a useless 
duplication of effort, or to leave.any part of it 
uncared for. 

This canvass in New York is by no means the 
first undertaking of the kind. There have been 
similar canvasses in other communities. The 
churches coéperating in them have always found 
them useful as a guide to their activities. Con- 
siderable progress has been made of late years in 


systematizing charity through the coéperation of | 
different charitable organizations in boards of | 


associated charities. An extension of this idea | well endowed may be of such a temper as would 





Good manners, good judgment, and a | 
sincere desire only for what is just as between | was going. 


|his admitted failure to look behind him was 





COMPANION. 


in the direction suggested by the New York 
canvass might prove equally valuable. 

Ordinarily, much religious activity, especially 
in cities, goes to waste because it is misapplied. 
To know the exact conditions of work is a prime 
essential to success, in religious as in other effort. 

Two incidental advantages of such a plan 
should not be overlooked. One is that a more 
friendly feeling is established among churches of 
different denominations; the other, that people 
outside of the churches get a new idea of what 
religion means when they see this active codpera- 
tion of the churches in unselfish exertion. 
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THE CONFLICT OF AGES. 
There is no war between the Old and New; 


The conflict is between the False and True. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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Rights of Bicyclers. 


A bicycle-rider was run down and injured by 
a street-car going in the direction in which he 
His suit against the railway company 
to recover damages for personal injuries was 
dismissed by the lower court on the ground that 


contributory negligence on his part. 

The appellate division of the Supreme Court, 
after reviewing the case, decided that a person 
riding a wheel must, first of all, keep a good 
lookout in front and on both sides; that if this 
be done, the rider cannot keep watch behind; 
and that to require a constant rear lookout would 
amount to prohibition of bicycle-riding. There- 
fore, to say the least, the question whether this 
rider was guilty of contributory negligence in not 
seeing the oncoming car should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. A new trial was ordered. 

The result of the new trial will interest several 
millions of persons in the United States. The 
bicyele has come to stay, and the statutes and 
decisions relating to its use will constitute an 
important feature of the law. 
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Cabinet-Making. 


On the fourth of next March a new President, 
a new Vice-President, and a new Congress will 
assume their respective places in our national 
government. By the choice of these the people 
have expressed their will as to the way in which 
our laws shall be made and administered. 

The actual administration of the laws, however, 
is an immense task. It requires the care and 
labor of thousands of men. Of all these the 
President is the head, but next to him are eight 
great heads of departments who together consti- 
tute a body.of the highest importance to the 
success of the government. In the choice of 
these eight men the voters of the country have no 
direct voice. Named by the President, they are, 
indeed, confirmed by the Senate; but practically 
the President’s choice is final. 

Naturally this choice is awaited with much 
interest by the country. Naturally, also, since 
political guessing is a favorite American pastime, 
there are plenty of conjectures as to the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet while the President is making 
up his mind. Some of the considerations which 
always affect his choice are as follows: 

The Cabinet must be in sympathy with the 
President politically. In Washington’s time 
parties had not yet taken shape, and in conse- 
quence he felt at liberty to choose his advisers 
from different schools of political philosophy. 
The disagreements of Jefferson, his Secretary | 
of State, and Hamilton, his Secretary of the 
Treasury, were the beginnings of party warfare. 
His successors have been themselves representa- 
tives of the party dominant for the time being, 
and have found it expedient to surround them- 
selves with men of the same faith. 

The various sections of the country must also be 
represented. At first, when there were but four 
members of the Cabinet, this was somewhat 
difficult of attainment. Now that there are twice 
as many, the task is easier. In fact, the country 
is seldom divided by political geographers into 
more than four groups of states—the East, the 
West, the Far West, andthe South. ‘The West” 
now really means the states nearest the geograph- 
ical centre of the Union. Only within recent 
years, however, has this fact been accorded its 
due weight in polities. 

The Cabinet must be prepared to support the 
policies which the President himself desires to 
advance. This is not merely repeating the state- 
ment that they must belong to the same party. 
Our system permits wide differences of opinion 





on many questions within the party lines. Some- 
times, in the course of an administration, such | 
differences arise between some member of the | 
Cabinet and his chief. It is then eustomary for | 
the member in question to resign, unless the | 
President and he agree that the matter is not of | 
sufficient importance to justify such action. 
Within the limits thus defined by precedents, 

by public opinion, and by the necessities of the | 
ease, there is still much room for the exercise of | 
the President’s individual preference and judg. | 
ment. Ability is by no means the only consid. | 
eration. A man may shine in Congress who is | 
yet without the industry required by the constant | 
labors of a department. Or a man otherwise 
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render him a fomenter of differences. Great 
knowledge of men is needed to determine such 
delicate questions. Reputation and a high place 
in the party councils are also usually esteemed 
valuable helps of an aspirant for Cabinet honors : 
but there are instances in which membership in 
the Cabinet has been won by a display of ability 
entirely outside of politics. 

Making a Cabinet is the first of the President’s 
duties. It is a fit beginning of his labors, for 
his oftice, by many considered the most honorable, 
is, perhaps, the most exacting in the world. 


* 
> 


The Last Dollar. 


A prosperous New Yorker, who in the course of 
twenty-five years has attained high distinction in 
his profession, attributes his suecess in large 
measure to his father’s good sense in appealing to 
his manliness and pride. 

He had been an indolent student at college, and 
had made a poor use of his advantages; and as 
soon as he was graduated he had asked his father 
to allow him to go to New York and to study law. 
The father’s reply was brusque and forcible. 

“So far as I can make it out, you have wasted 
your time at college,” he said, “and there is no 
ground for faith in your success at the bar. Still 
you may do as you like. I shall give you one 
hundred dollars; but remember that when you 
have spent your last dollar, it will be useless to 
ask me for money.” 

This reads like an unkind, unsympathetic speech, 
but the son treasures it to this day as a rich legacy 
from a wise father. It helped to develop in him a 
spirit of manly independence. It made him set his 
teeth together, and resolve that under no circum 
stances would he ask his father for another dollar. 

A strange glow of excitement brightens the 
veteran’s face whenever he tells the story of his 
last dollar. 

When he reached New York the letters of intro- 
duction upon which he had depended, failed to 
secure an opening for him, and he found himself 
without a friend in the great city. Week after 
week he walked the streets in search of employ- 
ment in stores, factories and offices, and he received 
no encouragement. His lodgings became poorer 
and poorer, his luncheon was dropped, and at last 
he had only one meal a day. 

There came a day when he had only one dollar 
left in his pocket. It was late in the afternoon, 
and he had eaten nothing since the previous night. 
With this last dollar unbroken he secured a clerk- 
ship in a dry-goods store, and the crisis of his 
fortunes was passed. Six months afterward there 
was an opening for him in a law office, and 
eventually he became a successful lawyer. 

A metropolitan banker recently remarked that 
his bank was an asylum for millionaires’ grandsons. 
“T have six of them in training as clerks,” he said, 
“and not one of them has the energy required for 
earning his living unaided. If they were poor 
men, without having the prospect of inheriting 
great wealth, they would find it for their benefit to 
learn something in my bank, and to fit themselves 
for useful careers.” 

That was a cynical remark at the expense of 
rich men’s sons; but it is true that hard and painful 
experiences, like the young collegian’s search for 
employment with his last dollar in his pocket, 
toughen the fibre of one’s manhood and develop 
force of character, and, with the possession of 
good mental qualities, contribute to sucess in life. 





* 
> 





Clever Escapes. 


A recent visitor to the Orkney Islands employed 
himself in gathering from the natives many tales 
and traditions of the experiences of Orcadian men 
during the days of the press-gang—tales which 
form the staple of story-telling im the islands, and 
are handed down with great exactness and detail. 
Although many of the islanders were pressed into 
the navy, many escaped, by daring and cleverness 
in eluding the press-gangs, and they were efficiently 
aided in their escapes by the women. 

One man, Robert Miller, was about to be married, 
the guests were assembled, and the ceremony was 
about to begin, when the dreaded press-gang 
arrived. The hated men were so hotly received 
by the ladies, including the bride and her maids, 
who treated them not only to sharp words, but 
also to more or less dangerous missiles, that they 
were forced to beat a retreat. 

No sooner were they gone than the doors were 
locked, a back window lifted, and into the room 
bounded the bridegroom, who had been secreted 
during the turmoil. He was arrayed from head to 
foot in feminine attire, and was married just as he 
was, in petticoat and bodice, ready to fly instantly 
in his disguise should the gang return. 

Two girls, Barbara Wick and Barbara Dinnie, 
distinguished themselves by rushing from their 
spinning-wheels to cover the retreat of two young 
men, pursued in their dory by a cruiser’s boat; one 
of the youths being the first Barbara’s betrothed. 

They watched the shoreward race, encouraged 
the exhausted rowers, pointed out the best landing- 
place at the foot of a crag. meanwhile gathering 
stones in their aprons, and as the huuted men 
leaped ashore they helped them up the cliff, and 
then, bidding them run on, protected their flight 
by hurling down stones upon the sailors who tried 
to follow. 

Barbara Wick fought so fiercely that it was long 
ere any man dared face her, but at last one, bolder 
than the rest, sprang up, broke past her range of 
stoning, and not wishing to hurt so gallant an 
enemy yet intent on punishing her a little in a 
fashion he deemed suitable to a pretty girl, caught 
her in his arms to kiss her. But he only courted 
disaster, for she flung him from her so violently 
that he fell back on his mates, and each over- 
throwing the other, the whole of them rolled pell- 
mell down the rocks, while Barbara’s lover and 
his companion made their escape. 

One bright young fellow, with plenty of fortitude, 
saved himself by an ingenious stratagem. He, too, 
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was engaged to be married, and was determined 
not to be taken from his sweetheart. He was 
pursued and headed off. Seeing capture inevitable, 
before he could be reached he stripped off his 
clothes, rolled in a bed of nettles, and dressed 
again. 

When the gang came up he submitted to be 
taken; but on being brought before the surgeon to 
be examined, his whole body was found to be 
frightfully blistered from head to foot, and the 
dismayed official, supposing him to be suffering 
from some shocking skin disease, that was probably 
contagious, hastily released him. He was declared 
unfit for his majesty’s service, and allowed to 
return to his lady-love and nurse his blisters in 
peace. 


~ 
> 





A “CRY OF THE HEART.” 


It was formerly the custom for young men who 
were making a beginning in literature to treat the 
living “old masters” in leg{ters with great venera- 
tion, instead of winning some notoriety by publicly 
ridiculing them. When, therefore, they had an 
opportunity to express some honest criticism of a | 
master’s work, the expression had about it a 
decided piquancy. 

It is related that, in 1829, Chateaubriand, then 
held in very great honor, invited a group of literary | 


people to his residence at Auteuil to hear him read | 


his tragedy of ‘‘Moses.” Among the guests were 
Alexander Dumas and Frederic Soulié, then young 
men, who listened respectfully, who even after they 
left the house at midnight, and started back to 
Paris in a cab, did not venture to express an 
unfavorable judgment, but rode on in silence. 

By and by they came to one of the octroi stations, 
where all persons who enter Paris are required to 
“declare” or announce any articles that they may 
have in their possession which are subject to the 
municipal import duty. 
the station stopped the cab in which the two young 
men were, thrust his head into the door, and said: 

“Have you anything to declare, gentlemen?” 

Whereupon Soulié exclaimed with much em- 
phasis: 

“I have to declare, and that most solemnly, that 
the ‘Moses’ of the illustrious Chateaubriand is a 
horrible bore!” 

The octroi employé was speechless, and the two 
young men (drove on, greatly relieved in their 
feelings, 


* 
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THE MAN AND HIS HOUSE. 
The ordinary polite inquiry, “How do you do?” 


The agent in charge of | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| slowly, 
a mighty warm season when they struck my farm, 
and no mistake!” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 


Companion from the date the name is received 
until January 1, 1897, and for a full year 
from that date. 


A Charming Gift 
To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 
We offer this year, with the fullest assurance 
that it will delight the subscribers to The Com- 
panion, one of the most 


Beautiful Colored Calendars 


| for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the 
| centre-table, that will be issued in 1897. 
Its size is 10% x 24 inches. It is made up 








in twelve colors. The pictures are from 
original paintings that were selected because 


charming in color and tone. 

The Color Calendar is published exclusively 
by The Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. If issued in the ordinary small 
editions of the art publishing houses it could 


| not be sold for less than $1.00 acopy. It will 


| be given to all new subscribers for 1897, and 


to all old subscribers who renew and pay their | 


subscription for 1897. 
Perry Mason & Co. 





MILLET’S WIFE. 


The immediate cause of Millet’s ceasing to be a 
painter of the nude, which sold—more or less—and | 
kept his family from starvation, was a conversation | 
which he overheard in Paris. But the support in 
this crisis of his life,—which sent him to Barbizon, | 
—and durilg the ghastly privations of the next 
twenty-five years, came from his wife, a peasant | 





calls for nothing but a conventionally polite 
response ; but if a man is past “the allotted age,” 
and a philosopher besides, it may elicit a reply full | 
of meaning and worthy of record. 

When John Quincy Adams was eighty years old 
he met in the streets of Boston an old friend who | 
shook his trembling hand and said: 

“Good morning! And how is John Quincy 
Adams to-day?” 

“Thank you,” was the ex-President’s answer, 
“John Quincey Adams himself is well, sir; quite | 
well, I thank you. But the house in which he lives 
at present is becoming dilapidated. It is tottering | 
upon its foundation. Time and the seasons have 
nearly destroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn 
out. Its walls are much shattered, and it trembles | 
with every wind. The old t t is b 
almost uninhabitable, and I think John Quincy 
Adams will have to move out of it soon; but he 
himself is quite well, sir, quite well.” 

With that the venerable sixth President of the | 
United States moved on, with the aid of his staff. 

It was not long afterward that he had his second 
and fatal stroke of paralysis, in the Capitel at 
Washington. ‘This is the last of earth,” he said. 
“I am content.” 


ing 








MUSICAL RECITATION. 


Although the Quakers as a sect do not favor 
music, regarding it as a profitless amusement 
indulged in by the world’s people, there are occa- 
sicnally stories told which show that the love of 
music sometimes steals its way into a Quaker | 
household in spite of discipline. 

George Thompson, the famous English aboli- 
tionist, while lecturing on the abolition of slavery 
in the British provinces, stopped one night with a 
Quaker family. He was a great lover of music, 
and at that time was a good singer. 

During the evening he sang “Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” which was listened to with the closest 
attention. 

In the morning his Quaker hostess appeared 
somewhat uneasy; she wished to hear the song 
again, but it would hardly do, she thought, for her 
to request its repetition. At last, however, her 
desire overcame her scruples. 

“George,” she said, with a faint pink color in 
her soft eheeks, “will thee repeat the words of 
last evening in thy usual manner?” 





* | 





GREAT THAW. 


Some farms in the hill country of New England 
are provided with so thin a coating of soil, and so 
abundant a supply of the material of stone wall, as 
to call for the exercise of unlimited patience and 
philosophy on the part of the native farmers. 

“Uncle Amos,” said a summer resident of Ash- 
Ville, stopping his horse close to Mr. Willet’s stone 
wall, on the other side of which the old farmer 
stood, “‘what do you think of the theory that all 
our rocks came from the north in icebergs origi- | 
nally?” 

Uncle Amos, resting from his daily task of | 
removing the stones from his south field and piling 





them in heaps and mounds, surveyed his ques- | 


tioner in silence for a moment with a solemn face. 
Then he stooped, and taking up a good-sized stone 
in each hand, he looked down at them, while keen | 
enjoyment of his prospective joke tugged at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“There’s jest one thing I’m clear about,” he said 


| admired his nude figures, and 


| than two inches; and the pieces are so light that 


| of Normandy like himself. The anecdote of the 
wife’s cheerful decision on the eventful night in | 
| Paris, has a prominent place in Mrs. Henry Ady’s | 
| recent book on Millet. } 


Millet had lavished all his skill on the modelling 
of Hagar’s form, and intended the whole to be a 
striking stud of the nude. Suddenly, when the 
picture was almost finished, he changed his mind 
and stopped ‘short. 

For one evening, as he stood before the lighted | 
window of Deforge’s shop, he .co to see two 
| young men looking at one of his own pastels—a 
drawing of a woman bathing, which he had lately | 
sold. One youth asked the other who had painted 
this picture. His companion replied, ““A man named 
Millet, who never paints anything but naked | 
women.’ 

The words were a shock. His friends had often | 

ry his skill in 

flesh-painting. But never until that moment had 

he realized that his reputation as an artist 

depended on this kind of work. He went home 
that —- and said to his wife: 

f you consent, I will paint no more of these. 

Life will be harder than ever, and you will suffer; 

but I shall be free and able to do what I have long 

dreamed of.” 
Do as 


The brave woman replied, “I am ready. 


| you will.” 


VALUE OF EVIDENCE. 


A few years ago an English traveller in Turkey 
reported a case of stealing as it was tried in the 
courts of that country. The Armenian newspapers 
of that time, commenting upon the case, said that 
it proved that the testimony of a calf was worth 


| more than that of two Christians. 


A Turk, coveting a cow belonging to a Christian, 
sueceeded in stea ing it. ahs owner complained 
of the theft to the nearest judge, bringing a friend 
to corroborate his story, and he demanded the 
restoration of his property. The judge declined 
to believe either the injured man or his friend. 

On this the injured man said, “I have the calf of 
this cow at a place very near the court, and if your 
honor will have the cow brought to the ealf and 
will observe the two ther, he will immediately 
perceive by their affection for each other that the 
cow must the mother of the calf, and this will 
prove that she belongs to me.” 

Se, the judge ordered the cow to be 
meoughs to the calf, and went himself to see the 
tw No sooner had the calf set eyes on the cow 
than it claimed her as mother. The judge was | 
convinced, and ordered the cow to be given up to 
the Christian. 


PAPER CANNONS. 


To add to the number of astonishing things that 
are made of paper, Krupp, the great German 
manufacturer of cannons, has lately completed a | 
number of paper field-pieces for the use of the 
German infantry. 

Their caliber is five centimetres, or a little less 


one soldier can easily earry one. But the resistance 
is greater than that of a field-piece of steel of the 
| Same caliber. 

It is not expected that these paper guns will 
replace those of steel. They are intended for use 
in situations where the movement of field artillery 
would be impracticable. 

Paper artillery on the field of battle seems a 
| most extraordinary thing, but it is hardly more so 
| than paper wheels for freight-cars on railways | 
appeared when they were first introduced—or, for 
that matter, than paper water-pails were. 


AN.English writer suggests that Scottish pro- 
nunciation is misleading. “Do you like buns?” 


“and that is, if "tis true, it must have been | 


| year’s subscription price, we will send The of a sermon.’’— New York Independent. 





of four charming pictures, beautifully executed 


they were excellent in design and very PRICE 





| asked the governess. es,” said he, “if they are 

made with sultana raisins and not currants.” 

| Whereupon she blushed, and explained that she 
| meant the poet “Bu'ns.’ | 





Vanilla Extract con- 
{Ade. 


The superiority of Burnett's 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
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“Black Beauty.” | 


“This book has the fascination of a el the | 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 








“No more useful or entertaining book can be 
put into the hands of boys and girls." | 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
200 pages. Mailed upon receipt of 8 cts. in postage-stamps. 
PRANK MILLER CO., 349 W. 26th Street, New York. 








For Wakefulness | 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
‘*T have seen great benefit from the steady 


use of this preparation in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.’’ 


























A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For Boys and Girls! 


Harmiess Rubber-Tipped Arrow 


with PEARS’ 

Soap it isa luxury. You never can find an- 

other toilet soap that so closely comes =P | to 
ai 


BATHING is always pleasant ; 





the ideal of perfection, and so long as 
a Game. - —— white hands, a bright, clear complexion and a 
Affords soft, healthful skin continue to add to beauty 
Heaps of Fun and attractiveness so long will 


Over 1,500,000 Sold. 

of Game complete—Harmless 
Pistol, Target, 2 ru 
ber-tipped Arrows, post-paid, 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 154 Lake st, 
Chicago. 46 Market St., San Francisco 


| Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of 
} women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. 
Its purity is such that it may be used on the ten- 
derest and most sensitive skin, even that of a 
new-born babe. 





New Books for Young People. - 


WALTER GIBBS, THE YOUNG BOSS. A book for boys. By 
THOMSON. With1t illustrations by - HARLES COPELAND. 8vo, cloth, i. % 


$1.25. 
Christmas 


CHILHOWEE MORRISON. 


By SARAH E. 
Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. 


BOYS 
J B10. 


‘ AT COLLEGE. 
T 12m, cloth, 


* 
© BENEATH THE SEA. By GeorGk MANVILLE FENN. With 8 full 
(iifts ! page illustrations by L. J. mnie Ws 8vo, cloth, 81.50. 
DICK. A story for boys and girls. ‘by ANNA CHAPIN Kay. 8vo. Illus 


trated by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.25 


Any of Sheer books sent post paid on receipt fray ice. 
Sor our Illustrated Announcement 
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oa See our Advertisement on page 663 of last week's YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
20th to 21st Street, 


O’Neill’s 22 
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The Most Popular Department Store 


In America 


Christmas is Coming and you'll soon begin to think of 
buying a Souvenir for some one. What shall it be? Perhaps 
one of these ‘‘Specials’’ that we have reserved for our Mail-Order 
Customers will answer that troublesome question : 

Fine Tricot Cloth Smoking Jackets, 

Satin Bound, Quilted Satin Facing on 


Cuffs and Pockets, Blue, Brown, 
Green, Black, Garnet and Tan . $5.50 


Men’s EHider-down Robes, very fine, 
Handsome Garments. 


Ladies’ Collarettes of French Seal, 
High Storm Collar a with Heavy 
Silk, at .. $6.75 

Ladies’ Jackets of Genuine Persian 
Boucle Cloth, High Storm Star Col- 


lar, Silk Lined, all sizes $4.48 


$9.75 | 


Men’s Satin Embroidered Sus- 
Ladies’ Four-Button Kid Gloves, | “senders : . $%.25 to $2.50 
Embroidered Back, Tan, Red, Black, 
White and Yellow . 98c. | Whisk | Become, Mounted in Silver ‘ii 
at * 
Ladies’ Initial Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Assorted Styles of Initials,each . 2§c. “Lis Steel Watches, Sway as 
Silk Empire Fans, vee or White, Children’s Silver-Plated Deinking 
Assorted Patterns at. . 98c. Cups, Gold Lined ‘ 98c 


| Children’s Triple-Plated Sets, Knife, 


Ladies’ Real Alligator Pocket- 
Fork and Spoon 


Books, Mounted in Sterling Silver 98c. | 98c. 


4 Send Amount of your Purchase with Order, as None 
of these Articles are Sent C. O. D. 


We pay Express and Mail Charges on all Orders amounting to $5.00 
or more. Send Money-Order, Bank Draft or Cash in Registered Letter. 
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H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21ist St., N. Y. 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, 
side, chest, or limbs, use an 


Allcock’ 


Porous 
S Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND.—Not one of the host of count- 
erfeits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 


Henry A. Mott, Ph. D., F. C.S., late Government Chemist, certifies : 
‘My investigation of Allcock’s Porous Plaster shows it to contain 

valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster 

and I find it superior toand more efficient than any other plaster.’ 


..-PUZZLE BOOK Sent Free, on Request... 


THE POROUS PLASTER COMPANY, New York. 


274 Canal Street, 
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fe) | court, I invited him to dine With me. 





Frost-Time. 
The G_eemere’s white branches are tipped with yellow 
e 


The sparrows gossip cozily beneath the red-haw’s eaves, 

The poison-oak shoots slender flame up through the 
poplar’s gold, 

And the aspens are a-shiver at the step of coming Cold. 

The blackgums glow in purple along the woodland’s 
edge, 

The yogsening Osage-oranges lie thick beneath the 
nedge 

The sumacs searlet-coated, nod by the gray fence-rows, 

And clematis as white as’ snow across the fence-top 


The gossamers, all silvern, are twinkling on the hill, 
And with a gentle loneliness the fields are all a-thrill, 
There’s stubble in the corn-fields, and mottled gold and 
rown 
Of rich tobacco in the barns, and fleets of thistle-down. 
The yellow plumes of goldenrod have turned to grayish- 
w 


The qreek js low, its stilly pools with fallen leaves are 
r 


» ’ 
The hickory nuts and acorns lie scattered on the ground, | 


And wild 


grapes aaitg along the limbs that they have 
seizec 5 


and boun 


Oh! it is sweet at dusk to hear the whistle of the quail, 
To walk beneath the day’s last glow knee-deep in grasses 


pale 
To hear the low of cattle and the clatter of the bars, 
‘To watch the crystal twinkle of the first of many stars. 


And in the morning, early, when the east is all a-tinge 

With the glory of the coming, when, beyond the wood- 
land’s fringe 

In silence wells the beauty of the day-spring flowing 


near, 
And eere down the silver hills in quiet white and 
clear— 


Oh! then when robins twitter and the wrens are 
chirping nigh, 
And the spaples flash another dawn to greet the dawn 
gh— 
There’s ecstacy in breathing, 
A rapture in the very blood 
care 


es a tang in all the air, 
hat makes one laugh at 


O lusty Frost-time kiss the leaves and turn them rosy 
re 
And let all stars the brighter be that shine out over- 
ear 
And trail the mists like silver scarfs across the meadows 


iow, 
And over all the glamour of thy happy presence throw. 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


* 
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Mr. Gladstone. 


In a very interesting article in one of our 
recent magazines (McClure’s), Mr. W. T. Stead 
enumerates some of the advantages with which 
Mr. Gladstone started out in life. After referring 
to his iron constitution, his unusual heredity and 
environment, Mr. Stead continues thus. We 
quote his exact language, for he writes as a 
personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, and knows 
whereof he speaks: 

“The first thing that forces itself upon our 
attention is the fact that Mr. Gladstone from his 
youth up has contrived in some way or another to 
appropriate for himself all the advantages which 
come from a sturdy and assured faith in the 
government of the universe. 

“Looking at it altogether apart from the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of religious belief, 
there is no doubt that, from a purely hygienic 
point of view, a man who feels that there is 
outside of him and above him a moral order, 
controlled by some Being infinitely wiser than 
himself, has advantages, from the point of view 
of a life-insurance society, greatly superior to 
those possessed by a man who has no such con- 
solation. 

“Mr. Gladstone has probably had his doubts, 
like most men, but they have been as waves to a 
strong swimmer which carry him onward to his 
goal. He is one of those men who are never so 
convinced of the truth of anything as when they 
are set to work to defend it against the arguments 
of its opponents, and Mr. Gladstone’s faith has 
waxed all the stronger because, like the oak 
planted on a wind-swept hill, it has been com- 
pelled to drive its roots deeper in the soil because 
of the tempest which hurtles through its branches. 

“Over the mantelpiece in Mr. Gladstone’s 
bedroom there is emblazoned a text which ex- 
plains a good deal of the tranquillity which has 
saved Mr. Gladstone from the nervous exhaustion 
which has carried off many other men. 

“The text runs, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.’ ” 

The fact that this great man’s simple, fervent 
faith is the first element in his continued vigor 
and unique success, ought not to be overlooked by 
any one who enters active life with the desire to 
make it a success. 








* 





Some Impressions of Lincoln. 


THE YOUTH'S 


Mr. Lincoln’s manner so charmed me that I 
asked to meet him after the address, and learning 
| that he was to be in town the next day attending 
He came, 
| and we had an interesting visit. 
| The thing that most impressed me was his rever- 
| ence for learning. Recently come from divinity 
studies, I was full of books, and he was earnest in 
drawing me out about them. He was by no means 
ignorant of literature, but as a man of affairs 
naturally he had not followed new things nor 
studied in the lines I had. Philosophy interested 
him particularly, and after we had talked about 
some of the men then in vogue, he remarked how 
much he felt the need of reading, and what a loss 
it was to a man not to have grown up among 


oks. 

“Men of force,” I answered, “can get on pretty 
well without books. They do their own thinking, 
instead of adopting what other mep think.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lincoln, “but, books serve to 
show a man that those original thoughts of his 
aren’t very new, after all.” 

I met Mr. Lincoln several times later, the next 
time a long while after in another place. I thought 
| he would have forgotten me, but he knew me on 
sight, and asked in the gentlest way possible 
about my wife, who had been ill when he came to 
see us. But of all my memories of Lincoln, the 
one that stands out strongest was his interest in 
poetry and theology. He loved the things of the 
spirit. 
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/_What was Endured in Old Times. 


Nowadays, with steam - radiators, registers, 
double doors and screens to guard the aisles from 
| draughts, a minister is still not surprised to find 
| his congregation smaller than usual upon a} 
Sunday of intense cold or winter storm. Dowibt- | 
less in the old times, too, the weather made a |} 
difference, though in all likelihood, in that era of | 
severe dutifulness, a less, rather than a greater, 
one than to-day. Yet what hardships our ancestors | 
had to endure in winter, in their bare, bleak, bitter- 
cold old meeting-houses! 

“Ye sacramental bread was frozen hard, and 
rattled sadly in ye plates,” wrote Judge Sewall in 
his diary after a Sunday in the church at Newbury, 
with the thermometer near zero. And it was not 
uncommon, not only in the days of the grand old 
justice but many years later, for women to faint | 
from simple cold, or to become so chilled as to be 
unable to rise or move when it came hymn-time, 
and to have to be carried out of church and thawed 
at the nearest neighbor’s. Little wonder, poor 
things! 

We have only to imagine how a girl of to-day 
would feel, if after getting her feet thoroughly wet 
and half-frozen, she wrapped herself in a heavy 
cloak,—omitting, however, her warm flannels and 
her close-fitting outside jacket,—and retiring to an 
unheated barn, sat up straight on a hard board for 
three hours, with draughts from every crack and 
knothole playing freely about her. We should 
expect consumption or pneumonia as the natural 
result; and they were the natural result, and carried 
many of our shivering ancestresses to an untimely 





ave. 

Yet, with all that they had to endure, women 
sometimes voluntarily increased their misery at 
the demand of fashion; at least, the winter brides 
did so. It was long the custom for brides on first 
attending church after marriage to wear no outside 
garment—whether merely to let the folks see their 
new gowns, or as a relic of traditional ceremony 
akin to unveiling, is not known; but in the depths 
of January or December, they would come to 
meeting, with a heroism worthy of a better cause, 
in all the unconcealed finery of a glossy silk or 
satin, with not so much as a scarf across the 
shoulders for warmth. 

A characteristic story of the revenge of a Puritan 
suitor upon a fair maid who had married his rival, 
relates that—he being the sexton of the church 
and she a December bride—he purposely managed 
so that a bitter wind should blow upon her from a 
deftly unstopped chink, when she arrived the 
Sunday after the wedding in the customary inade- 
quate array. 

He would “bring down the saucy hussy’s pride,” 
he declared; though whether he intended to do so 
ludicrously through influenza and a red nose, or 
tragically by means of lung fever and an early 
death, the story does not relate. But in either case 
she survived the ordeal. 

There were often among the tougher and more 
rigid members of the church a few who believed 
all this hardship to be a good thing, and who 
opposed even the popular little foot-stoves as a 
luxury; while when stoves were introduced which 
attempted to heat the whole church, they fought 
them with disgust and bitterness. 

One old woman, Aunt Judy Jones, made a point 
of sitting near the new stove for several successive 
Sundays, throwing off or flinging open one layer of 
wraps after another, and finally lying back in a 
state of conspicuous exhaustion, gasping faintly 
and fanning herself with an immense turkey- 
feather fan. But the stove continued to glow, and 
the congregation to be comfortable, and before the 
season ended it was quietly observed that Aunt 
Judy did not seem to feel the heat more than other 
people, and had even been known to go up and 
warm her feet at the unwelcome red-hot thing 
itself before settling down in her pew for the 
sermon. 


ws 
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Hunting the White Bear. 


Twenty-one is an early age for a hunter to be 
able to speak with authority about such remote 
and difficult game as the polar bear; but Dr. 
Fridjof Nansen at that age was already an expert 
in Arctic hunting, and an article of his relating his 
experiences with bears, taken chiefly from an old 
diary kept during a youthful sealing trip, shows a 
delightful mingling of the knowledge of a natural- 
ist with the fresh enthusiasm of a boyish hunter. 

A hunt which he describes as having taken place 
upon the east coast of Greenland one Fourth of 





From the New York Tribune we borrow a 
clergyman’s account of his interviews with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Every such narrative is interesting, 
as it is pretty sure to bring into relief some char- 
acteristic of the great President. 


The first time I met Mr. Lincoln was during his 
contest with Douglas. I was a young clergyman 
in a small Illinois county town. I was almost a 
stranger there when Lincoln was announced to | 
make a speech. I went to the hall, got a seat well 
forward, and asked a neighbor to point out Mr. 
Lincoln when he came in. ‘You won’t have no 
trouble knowin’ him when he comes,” said my | 
friend, and I didn’t. Soon a tall, gaunt man came | 
down the aisle, and was greeted with hearty | 
—. | 

was specially impressed with the fairness and 
honesty of the man. He began by stating Doug- 
las’s points as fully and ay | as Douglas could 
have done. It struck me that he even overdid it, 
in his anxiety to put his opponent’s argument in 
the most attractive form. 


ingly that there was nothing more to be said. 


| legs and looked about, then mounted a high ice- 


| cover as much as possible. 


| hearest open pool, says Doctor Nansen, we saw a 


July is typical of the ways and character of both 
hunters and prey. A bear had been sighted, and 
Nansen, with two companions, started in pursuit. 
The bear scented them afar, stood up on its hind 


hummock and sat on its haunches to consider, 
while they stole nearer and nearer, keeping under 
Emerging at what 





they had supposed would be a favorable point, 
after having lost sight of the bear for a time, they 
were astonished to find that it had disappeared, 
and lay down upon the ice with cocked rifles in | 
readitless, lest it should come upon them suddenly | 
from some hiding-place. | 


Then at a distance of fifty yards or so, in the | 


faint ripple upon the water, and a dark spot | 


appeared in_ sight which slowly made its wa 
teward us. 


In spite of the cunning with which | 


was the bear’s nose; and we were now witnesses 


COMPANION. 


ut an end to it before such a course should 

come yy 

How long the bear’s manceuvre lasted I cannot 
say, but at any rate over we minutes. The 
nose ——— worked its way in our direction 
until it was lost to sight under the edge of the floe 
nearest to us. A little while afterward the fore- 
head, as far as the eyes, came slowly and cautiously 
into sight over the edge, as if to reconnoitre. 

Here the bear remained immovable for a good 
while, and I could plainly see how its small black 
eyes peered in all directions, and now and then 
sent a lightning glance at us. The impression 
was apparently not favorable, for the forehead 
disappeared and the nose began to sail along the 
surface of the water again as quietly as before. 

The bear emerged in this way several times— 
stared, vanished and again emerged; while the 
hunters agreed not to hurry it, but to let it ian | 
its game out in its own way. At length it resolved 
to aay 

First the creature gave an appalling yawn, and 
its,tongue nearly up to its eyes. 
ood morning! good morning!” exclaimed 
alloon,’—a nickname of one of the hunters, 


in so doing swun 
“Oh, 
the “ 


—quite loud; and we could not help laughing, 


though we bade him hold his tongue. 

With its rolling gait, the bear now began tacking 
toward us, pretending the while to be unconscious 
of our existence. Every time it had to go about it 

ve another yawn and an amorous glance in our 

irection. 

When it was tacking for the last time before 
reaching us a piece of ice obstructed its path, so 
large that a man could hardly have turned it over. 
There was plenty of room to go round, but the 
bear only gave the ice a careless slap with one of 
its forepaws, and sent it splashing into the water. 
It did this with an air as haughty as an emperor’s, 
and exhibited a strength that was almost See- 

he “Balloon” exclaimed involuntarily, “Oh, 
the scoundrel!” 

When the great brute was within ten paces, and 
had risen on its hind legs, Doctor Nansen fired, 
and the bullet struck in the middle of the shagey 
breast. The bear growled, bit at the wound, fell, 
rose, and ran away heavily over the ice. Another 
shot; then, as it climbed to the crest of a ridge 
two more simultaneously, and it fell back an 
rolled into the water, whence, after a few gasps, it 
was hauled out upon the floe quite dead. 
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A Baby’s Eyes. 


Baby, in whose coal-black eyes 
Glints the light of starry skies, 
Raby Helen, I would know 

How you learned to read me so. 


When you lift your eyes to see 

What my inmost thought may be, 

How my heart unveils for you! 

How you gearch me through and through! 


Twelvemonth pundit, in what school 
Did you learn such mystic rule ? 
Who hath taught you to unroll 
Secret Vedas of the soul? 


Ah, I know your teachers three, 
Love and Trust and Purity! 

Skill more precious who can teach ? 
Sweeter wisdom who can reach ? 


Oh, that eyes like these might look 
Ever on a stainless book! 

Oh, that all within my breast 
Were but worthy of your quest! 


Precious baby, for your sake 
Yaaner pethe my feet shall take; 
You shall make me pore and good 
By your might of babyhood. 
M. E. BANNISTER. 


* 
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First Forefather’s Day. 


In “Recollections of the Pilgrims” there is an 
account of the first celebration of Forefathers’ 


| day, or “Old Colony day” as it was then termed, 


on December 22, 1769. The celebration was under 
the auspices of the Old Colony Club, a society 


formed by the leading men of Plymouth for the | 


purpose of promoting social converse and pleasure 
without mixing with the promiscuous gatherings 
at the taverns. 


On the morning of the said day, after dischargin 
a cannon, was hoisted upon the hall an elegan 
silk flag, with the following inscription, “Old 
Colony, 1620.” At eleven o’clock, A. M., the 
members of the club appeared at the hall, and 
from thence proceeded to the house of Mr. How- 
land, innholder, which is erected upon the spot 
where the first licensed house in the Old Colony 
formerly stood; at half after two a decent repast 
was served, which consisted of the following 
dishes, viz..: 

1, a large baked Indian whortleberry pudding; 
2, a dish of sauquetach (succatash, corn and beans 
boiled together); 3, a dish of clams; 4, a dish of 
oysters and a dish of codfish; 5, a haunch of 
venison, roasted by the first jack brought to the 
colony; 6, a dish of sea-fowl; 7, a dish of frost 
fish and eels; 8, an apple-pie; 9, a course of cran- 
berry tarts, and cheese made in the Old Colony. 

These articles were dressed in the plainest 
manner (‘all appearance of luxury and extrava- 
gance being avoided, in imitation of our ancestors, 
whose memory we shall ever respect’). 

At four o’clock P. M. the members of the club, 
headed by the steward, carrying a folio volume of 
the laws of the Old Colony, iand in hand marched 
in procession to the hall. Upon the appearance of 
the procession in front of the hall, a number of 
descendants from the first settlers in the Old 
Colony drew up in regular file and discharged a 
volley of small arms, succeeded by three cheers, 
which were returned by the club, and the gentle- 
men generously treated. 

Singing, pay ates = cannon-firing and cheer- 
ing closed the day’s exercises. 


* 
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Dangerous Umbrella. 


Doctor John Kitto, the well-known English 
writer and commentator on the Bible, was by no 
means devoid of humor, and he took considerable 
pleasure in relating some amusing adventures 
which at one time and another had befallen him. 
One of these narratives is quoted by Doctor Eadie 
in his “Life of Doctor Kitto.” 


Arriving at Constantinople from countries farther 
to the east, and having learned to regard the 


umbrella as a mark of high distinction, I was much | 
astonished to find it in very common use there in | 


rainy weather. However, I soon had occasion to 
learn that traces still remained of the distinction, 
so ey throughout the East associated with 
that article. 

I resided principally at Orta Khoi, a village on 
the Bosphorus about three miles above Constanti- 
nople; and having urgent occasion, one wet day, 
to go down to Pera, | set out, umbrella in hand. 
On arriving at the waterside, I found none of the 
boats that usually ply between the village and the 
Golden Horn, and was therefore under the neces- 
sity of walking all the way along the road behind 
the row of buildings that face the Bosphorus. 

One of these buildings was a favorite palace of 


| the Sultan, who was then residing in it. As I | the paddus [parts] of a soo but een [eyes]. 


approached the gate of this mansion, with my 


the sentinels stationed there accosted me in a 
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| he said, I went on. Upon which the soldier ran 
toward me with his fixed bayonet levelled, and 
without any indication of a friendly intention 
toward my person. 

That I took my person safely that day to the 
great city was probably owing to the good nature 
of a Turk, who was walking close behind me 
at the moment, and who, on observing the 
advance of the soldier upon me, snatched my 
umbrella with violence from my hand, and thrust 
me forward, partially interposing himself between 
me and the assailant, who then returned to his 
station, and allowed me to proceed in peace. 

The friendly Turk, in returning my umbrella, 
endeavored to explain the fact, which I afterward 
ascertained more distinctly, that it was incumbent 
on every one to take down his umbrella in passing 
the actual residence of the Sultan. 

had observed with some surprise that persons 
walking before me lowered their umbrellas as 
they approached the palace, and again elevated 
them when they had passed, notwithstanding the 
aya rain, but without imagining that this was 
a matter of obligation. 

I observed on subsequent occasions that persons 
passing on the Bosphorus in boats never omitted 
to take down their umbrellas as they approached 
the front of the mansion which ‘‘the brother of the 

sun and moon” honored with his presence. 


> 





Bartlett’s Pantaloons. 


In the latter part of the last century the story of 
Bartlett’s ghost and the mysterious disappearance 
of his nether garments was often recounted by the 
citizens of Woburn, Mass. Joseph Bartlett was 
an eccentric and talented lawyer, giyen to saying 
and doing uncommon things. He lived in the 
“Black House,” so called because of its color. It 
seems that a thief ance entered this house in the 
night, but was frightened away by the appearance 
of a dreadful ghost. 


The ghost was of gigantic size with immense 
black wings, by the aid of which it rapidly flew 
toward the burglar. Some time before this a part 
of merry-makers had seen the same ghost. ‘Ait 
sorts of stories were current. Horrible noises had 
been heard, it was said, and fire had been seen is- 
suing from the garret windows of the Black House. 

The frightened burglar left his kit of tools behind 
him. Strange to a 2 nothing was found to have 
been taken from the house save the lawyer’s 
—. which were removed from a chair in 

is own room. The next night a second pair of 
pantaloons disappeared, and what was odd, the 
door of the room was still bolted on the inside and 
there were no visible signs that the house had 
been entered. 

Bartlett now doubly locked the doors and put 
bells on all the windows so arranged that the 
slightest movement would set them ringing. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, that night a pair 
of pantaloons was carried off. 

artlett was astonished at the audacity and 
adroitness of the thief, and determined at any cost 
to ferret out the myers. He hired a man to sit 
up in the closet of his sleeping-room, and keep 
watch. A little past midnight, when the watchman 
had been dozing, he woke suddenly and saw the 
dreaded ghost. He fied. In the morning another 
pair of trousers was gone. 

Bartlett was disgusted but, like a sensible man, 
he employed a second watchman, a cool, clear- 
headed fellow. For three nights this man occupied 
the closet in vain. No ghost appeared, and no 
pantaloons were carried off. 

On the fourth night the watchman saw Bartlett 
himself get out of bed, go in his nightshirt to the 
chair on which his clothing lay, take his pantaloons 
therefrom and place them about his neck with the 
legs dangling from either side. Thus arrayed he 
proceeded to the door, unbolted it, and went down- 
Stairs and out to a haystack at the rear of the 
house. He dug a hole, deposited the pantaloons 
therein, replaced the hay and returned to the 
| house and went to bed. 
|. The mystery was solved. The next morning the 
haystack was searched, and all five pairs of 
| pantaloons were found snugly stowed therein. 
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New Japanese Postage-Stamps. 


All persons interested in philately know that the 
Japanese government has lately issued four new 
postage-stamps. They are commemorative of the 
recent war with China, and bear portraits of 
Princes Arisugawa and Kitashirakawa, who died 
while it was in progress. 


To Western collectors it may seem strange that 
with only two portraits there are four stamps. 
The probable explanation is that the post-office 
department did not think it appropriate to honor 
one prince above the other by — ¢ his picture 
on a stamp of a higher denomination. Tienes there 
are two two-sen stamps, one with Prince Arisuga- 
wa’s portrait, the other with that of Prince 
Kitashirakawa; and two five-sen stamps similarly 
| adorned. 

Another —— has arisen from the use of 
these pictures. he reverence with which the 
Japanese regard the imperial family is well 
known. Several writers in the newspapers have 
accused the officials of showing disrespect to the 
dead princes. What an indignity itis that their 

rtraits should be polluted with saliva and 

lurred over with st-marks! One man has 
given publie notice that he will receive no mail 
matter that bears the new stamps. It is said that 
some postmasters have asked permission to put 
on the marks of cancellation in a way that will 
not deface the princely features. 

If any extreme conservatives do so far conquer 
their prejudices as to use one of the new stamps, 
they will doubtless first raise it reverently to their 
bowed heads, carefully moisten the back side with 

ure water, and then repeat some of the Shinto 
ormulas as they carefully affix it to the envelope. 
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“‘ Humeeliahtion.” 


Doctor Blair, the author of “Blair’s Rhetoric,” 
which our grandfathers studied, preached to the 
most cultivated congregation in Scotland, that of 
the High Kirk of Edinburgh; but one Sunday 
extremes met, and neither Doctor Blair nor his 
congregation ever forgot the sermon they listened 
to. Doctor Boyd tells the story in his “Last Years 
| of St. Andrews.” 


| Once an nt awe | homely old Highland minister 
came to Edinburgh, and Doctor Blair somehow 
| had to ask him to preach. There was a crowd of 
| all the refinement of Scotland; and there was the 
| elegant Blair himself. The sermon was upon the 
| duty of “Humeeliahtion.” : 
| “And now, ma’ freens,” said the preacher, “in 
| the thairteenth place, I shall proceed to set before 
ou a thairteenth reason for humeeliahtion; and 
t shall be a reason taken from the sheeance 0’ 
| anawtomy. We are informed, by them as is skeeled 
| in the sheeance o’ anawtomy, that we have got aw 
vow 
ask you aw, if we have got aw the paddus of a 





ut then he went at this was done, we saw at once that the dark spot | umbrella over my head, I observed that one of | soo but een, if that is no’ a thairteenth reason 
those arguments, and answered them so convinc- | 


| for humeeliahtion, and a reason taken from the 


of a sight much too interesting for us to wish to | commanding manner ; but not comprehending what | sheeance o’ anawtomy.” 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


The Beginning. 

Out of the sky 

Just starting to fly, 
One little snowflake, and then its brother, 
Racing and chasing one after the other, 





fear she would be lost again. Minty was very 
frolicsome and seemed to love her hostess. 

The third day Mrs. Cisco saw a boy who was 
going up the long hill, and told him to tell the 
German woman to come for her cat. Carrie Bell 
wished her mother had not sent word. 

In the twilight the German woman came smil- 
ing into the yard. Mrs. Cisco opened the door 
and said: 

**Here’s your Minty!” 

The German woman laughed pleasantly. 

“That’s no mein Minty!” she said. ‘Mein 
Minty come home two day now. Mein Minty 
hab one eye! That no mein Minty.” 

“O mamma!” eried Carrie Bell, “then we can 





Till the air is so full, you might think they would | keep kitty for our Minty, can’t we?” 


smother ; 
Then hey for the sleigh-bells, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| I’m willing,” said Mrs. Cisco, and after the 
| German woman departed, she exclaimed: ** All 
that worry over a one-eyed cat! Our Minty has 
two eyes, I’m happy to say, and bright as 
buttons!” Mary L. B. Brancu. 





~~ 


LittTLe Ellsworth, of four years, was watching 
mamma mend his sleeve, which he had torn in 
play. He seemed to be taking great interest in 
it, to judge from the silent attention he was | 
giving to her work; then he spoke up and said, | 
“It’s a good thing they took a rib from a man 
and made a woman. If they hadn’t, we would 

i all have to go ragged!” 





NUTS TO CRACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
A FAMOUS HORSE-SHOW. 


Can you guess the owners, famous in legend and 
myth, who exhibited the following prize steeds: 


’ 


1. “Abaster,”’ meaning “away from the stars,” 
owned by the chief god of the infernal regions. 

2. The horse with the human voice, brought by 
Neptune from the earth by 
striking it with his trident. 
The horse was named “Arion,” 





and hey for the fun! 
For that’s the way winter has 
always begun 
In every December 
That I can remember. 





Minty. of 
“T want a kitty,” said little 8 
Carrie Bell. 2 


“Well, I don’t want a kitty !” LU 


said her mother, stepping about 
quickly like a brisk housekeep- 
er to get her work done. ‘Any- 
thing but a cat underfoot !”’ 

“IT want a kitty,” repeated 
Carrie Bell, but as she could 
not have one she tried to make 
much of the little wooden cat 
that came in her Noah’s ark. 
Perhaps she would never have 
had a better kitty than that if 
something had not happened. 

There was a rap on the 
door, and when Mrs. Cisco 
opened it, there stood a tall, 
pretty young German woman, 
with a shawl pinned over her 
hea. 

“Habe you seen mein kitty- 
kin?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Your what?” asked Mrs. 
Cisco. 

“Mein leetle cat, mein kitty, 
she call Minty.” 

“No, I haven’t seen any 
cat. You'll catch cold out in 
that little thin shawl. Where 
do you live?” 

The woman waved her hand 
up toward a long hill. 

“Mein kitty gone two day!” 
she said, the tears springing in 
her eyes. “I go all where und 
no find. I call ‘Minty! Minty!’ 
und she no come.” 

“What color is your kitty ?” 
asked Carrie Bell. 

**Minty she gray and white,” 
and the woman touched her 
own neck to show that Minty 
had a white spot on the neck. 

Mrs. Cisco was kind-hearted 
and felt sorry for the woman, 
even though she herself dis- 
liked cats, so she said: 

“Well, if I see your kitty 
anywhere around here I'll 
catch her and keep her for 








How do you think we kept our 
Christmas ? 
Yes, of course, with a Christmas-tree. 
We popped the corn, and made the 
candy, 
And even Frank, our little dandy, 
Worked as hard as a busy bee. 


LT Our SCHOOL 





Gifts ? Oh, yes, we sewed and knitted, 
Made all sorts of the daintiest things; 
Bought beside with our Christmas 
money 
Presents, useful, pretty, or funny, 
Stars, and a cherub with silver 





4 , Candles? Yes, and the tree just 

The woman brightened and glittered 
went away looking hopeful. | Gay enough, * ens os anal. 
She came again that night, And —this is the secret—haven’t you 
and again the next morning, guessed it ? 
but Mrs. Cisco had seen noth- Though we worked for it, hghted it, 
ing of Minty. During that dreseed it 


day, however, Cayrie Bell, 
who was at the window, ex- 
claimed : 
“QO mamma! there’s Minty 
now, coming into our yard!” E 
Sure enough, there was a 4 
kitten by the fence, a gray kit- 





Not for ourselves was the tree, at all. 


Who were the guests at our Christmas 
party ? 
The ‘‘ other children’? Miss Mary knew, 
Who never — think of it! —hung upa 
stocking, 
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and was owned by the god cele- 
brated for his strength. 

3. “Bajardo,” exhibited by 
the “Lion Knight,” is said to 
be still alive, but nobody can 
catch him. 

4. The milk-white steed, “Al 
Borak,” with eagle wings and 
human face, which conveyed a 
famous prophet from earth to 
the seventh heaven. 

5. “Dhuldul,” the famous 
horse ridden by Mohammed’s 
son-in-law. 

6. The gray-colored horse of 
marvellous swiftness belonging 
to the hero of the “Niebelungen 
Lied,” possessing the cloak of 
invisibility. 

7. The horse having but two 
legs and the hinder quarters of 
a dragon’s or fish’s tail, owned 
by the god of the sea. 

8. The brazen steed owned 
by the King of Sarra which, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, by 
turning a pin set in its ear, 
would pre its rider to any 
Spot on earth. 

9. The horses belonging to the 
first person, according to Virgil, 
that drove a four-in-hand. 

lv. The flesh-eating horses of 
the tyrant—vanquished by Her- 
cules—who fed his horses on 
the strangers visiting his king- 
dom. 

11.“Sleipnir,”’ the eight-legged 
gray horse which could traverse 
either land or sea, and belonged 
to the one-eyed father of Thor. 

12. The winged horse, **Pega- 
sus,” belonging to the god of 
day. 

13. “Xanthos,” the steed which 
announced to its master, the 
hero of Homer's Iliad, his ap- 
proaching death. 

14. “Lamri,” the curveter, the 
favorite mare of the founder of 
the Round Table. 

15.** Passe Brewell,’’the charg- 
er belonging to the “love-lorn” 
knight of the Round Table. 


2. 


CHARADE, 

One and two—“We'’re just a 

_, srain.” 

rhree—* And so am I.” 

All—"Then let it be our pleas- 
ure 

To join our fortunes. By and by 

We will be a measure. 

Just three syllables, and we 

Divide a measure into three.” 


3. 

PROGRESSIVE WORD-PUZZLE. 

I am made up of ten parts, 
yet one article only is essential 
to my formation. 

. 218 a relative. 

. 2, 3is violent. 
3 makes public. 
2, 3,4 is a girl’s name. 
3, 4,5 is a poniard. 
4, 5,6 is a commander. 
5, 6, 7 is ethereal. 
6, 7 is comparative. 
. 8, 9, 10 is a blemish. 
8, 9, 10 is a vehicle. 















Katy, and Biddy, and Ben, and 
baby, 


But oh, so pleased ! 
pleasure 
cry! 

That was the way we kept our 
Christmas. 


Guess once more, if you please, 


party, 





Seven in all, so shabby and shy. 
Their wonder and 


Over each tiniest toy and treasure 
Made me laugh till it made me 


Which was the happiest after the 


_ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 is found 
in the water and can be obtained 
only from France. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 

Sailing over the surging sea 
Stately ships come straight to 

me ; 
Iam very often found 
Burrowing down 

ground; 
Raised above the earth, I stand 
7 Landmark in some level land; 
Blemish counted, yet ’tis said 
By me men’s fortunes may be 


the 


into the 


read. 
for me. Where I'm found will tell the 





tale, 
If superstition should prevail. 











ten with white ys. Mrs. F 
Chess pall gpa gga in = Heard of Santa Claus! Isn’tit shocking + Katy or Biddy or Johnny M’Carty, 5. 
ome ane going oy nen Jimmy, and Johnny, and lame little Or— you have guessed it already — shepeey-ac 
’ is ’ , . In the depths of the sea lived a 
called: Lou, twas we! Maosian 
“Minty! Minty!” ” de Which once on a time gave a 
J bd bd —_—o —_— —_ otiens tn 7% <> Sun yall, 
The kitten looked, saw she ’ " And to it came Lerckpie and 
P Choar, 
meant to be friendly, and came And Buch and the Sabs great 
up purring. She seemed half- and small. 
starved and lapped the milk greedily. Mrs. | scotch he had not eaten to get together those | The Subhelfi danced with the Leekmare, 


Cisco took her into the house and looked under 
her neck. Yes, there was the white spot. 

‘We'll keep her till the woman comes,” said 
Mrs. Cisco. 

Carrie Bell was perfectly happy ; she fed Minty 
and put her to sleep in a basket. 

“I wish she was my kitty!” she said. 

“Oh, no! she’s the German woman’s kitty, 
and she’ll come for her before night, I hope,” 
said Mrs. Cisco. 

But as she did not come before night, Mrs. 
Cisco made a bed for Minty in the wood-box, and 
when she came down next morning she had to 


laugh at Minty’s delight and loud purr. Minty 
was really a clever kitten and very playful. She | 


made little leaps in the air all for nothing, unless 
for pure joy, and Carrie Bell was in an ecstasy. 
All that day the woman did not come, nor the 


next day, and Mrs. Cisco had to keep Minty for | 





A Snowball. 


Teddy never meant to do it. But when Tom 
threw a snowball, what could he do but squeeze 
up another and toss it back? And how could 
he know that naughty ball would hop right over 
Tom’s head and go smash! right into the window 
of Miss Priscilla Prim’s millinery shop! But 
there was the broken pane, and the glass scat- 
tered all over the ladies’ bonnets. 

Tom dodged around one corner, and Teddy 
around the other. When Miss Priscilla looked 


out, the street was as empty and still as if there 


was not one little boy in town. 


“I got off pretty well,” thought Teddy. “If 


she caught me, she’d make me pay my whole | 


eighty-seven cents.” 


eighty-seven cents. As soon as he could earn | 
just thirteen more they were all to go for the | 
little steam-engine in the toy-shop window. 

Just five minutes later Teddy stepped into | 
Miss Priscilla’s shop with his little red savings- | 
bank in his hand. He emptied it on the counter, 
and out came rolling such a swarm of dimes and | 
nickels and pennies! Miss Priscilla was so | 
surprised that her eyebrows went right up to her | 
little gray curls. 

“Say, I fired that snowball,” said Teddy, 
bravely. ‘So I ought to pay for it, course, you | 





know.” 


” 


“Well, you are an honest boy!” said Miss | 
Priscilla. ‘‘But you are dreadful careless.” | 
Teddy went past the toy-shop window on his 


And the Nodlufer danced with the Lee, 
While the Cade for its partner the Doschif did take. 
*Twas a very queer party to see. 
The Cherp courtesied low to the Kodeahd, 
But the Ticshaf reclined on the stones 
While the Rutot and Bluhita waltzed all around 
And the Dash music gave on the bones. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


When the river is swiftly rushing along, 

As onward it speeds, and tremendous its force, 
What man will be found sufficiently strong 

To arrest the stream in its headlong course? 





Conundrums. 


What letter added twice to eve will make it 
even? “L.’’ L-eve-l=even. 

Why need nobody be hungry on Independence 
day? Because there are plenty of crackers every- 


Nobody but Teddy knew how many errands | way home, and he could not help just looking at | where. 


he had run and how many paths he had swept 
and how much candy and popcorn and butter- 


the little engine. 
honest, not a bit. 


But he was not sorry for being 
SB. B. f. 





What great American author is owned by very 
many people who have never read a word of what 
he has written? Holmes (homes). 


a 


TS| 









Tue CuBan “TrocHA.”—The “‘trocha” to 
which frequent reference is made in Cuban 
despatches describing the movements of General 
Weyler is a fortitied line extending across the 
island from Mariel on the northern coast to 
Majana on the southern. The purpose of the 
Spanish commanders, in constructing and fortify- 
ing this line, was to cut off the western province 
of Pinar del Rio from the rest of the island, and 
thus to prevent the retreat of the forces of the 
Cuban leader Maceo, who is operating in that 
province. Mariel, the northern terminus of the 





line, is about twenty-five miles west of Havana ; 
and at two points, Guanajay, which is six miles 
south of Mariel, and Artemisa, which is four , 
miles north of Majana, there is direct railway 
connection with Havana. West of the “‘trocha”’ 
there is a fairly open country for a few miles, 
but beyond is the mountainous region in which | 
Maceo’s forces have their camps. 


How THE “TROCHA” 1s FoRTIFIED.—The 
defences of the southern section of the line, from 
Majana to Artemisa, consist of a continuous line 
of small blockhouses, about 120 yards apart, con- 
nected by rifle-pits and trenches, and protected 
in front by barbed wire fencing and by wire 
entanglements. Some of the blockhouses are 
made of loose stone, and some of heavy planking. | 
At four points on the line are camps with strong 
garrisons supporting the men in the trenches and 
blockhouses. ‘The central section, from Artemisa | 
to Guanajay, is twelve miles long, and is pro-| 
tected with stone breastworks, barbed wire and 
blockhouses, with camps at intervals of a mile 
and a half. The ground here is level and open; | 
but the northern section from Guanajay to Mariel 
runs through a broken country such as prevents 
the construction of a continuous line of trenches 
and blockhouses. All the commanding heights 
are fortified, and the road is protected with 
trenches and breastworks. Twenty thousand | 
Spanish troops guard the ‘‘trocha.” 


A MAGNANIMmOUSs ActT.—The Virginia State 
Board of Canvassers, in canvassing the votes for 
congressman in the tenth district, decided that 
certain votes cast for Jacob Yost could not be 
counted for J. Yost, the Republican candidate. | 
If these votes had been counted, Mr. Yost would | 
have been declared elected by a small plurality. 
The effect of throwing out the votes was to give 
H. D. Flood, the Democratic candidate, a plurality. 
With a magnanimity which is rare in political | 
contests, Mr. Flood, while avowing his belief | 
that he received a majority of the votes legally | 
cast, has declined to accept a certificate of election 
obtained by this technicality. | 

A GREAT STRIKE.—Late in November the 
dock-laborers of Hamburg, to the number of ten | 
or twelve thousand, struck for an increase of | 
wages. ‘They were joined by other workers in 
the shipping trades, and the movement spread to 
Bremen, where several hundred dock-laborers 
left their work. ‘The strike seems to have been 
the first fruit of a movement which has been for | 
some time in progress under the leadership of | 
English agitators, to form an international con- | 
federation of men employed in the shipping trades. 
The German authorities expelled from the coun- 
try two of the English leaders who had been 
concerned in organizing the movement. 


OvuR AGRICULTURAL Exports.—There is 
a gratifying increase in some of our minor 
agricultural exports. For several years a profit- 
able business has been carried on in shipping 
American apples to England, and a considerable 
part of the surplus of this year’s abundant crop 
has been marketed there. So many American 
apples have been sent this year also to Germany 
that some of the German papers are agitating for 
restrictions upon the imports. They affect a 
fear that the fruit may contain the microbes of 
disease. Our exports of butter to Germany this 
year are about twenty times as large as they 
were three years ago. 

A PoPpULAR SPANISH LOAN.—The Spanish 
people recently made a fine display of patriotism 
by subscribing for a new war loan to an amount 
more than double that asked by the government. 
As the Spanish treasury is practically empty, 
and Spanish bonds are quoted at little more than 
half of their par value, these large offerings of 
the people are specially noteworthy. Altogether 
the subscription amounted to one hundred and 
eighteen million dollars. 





RECENT DEATHS.—Among persons of promi- 
nence who have recently died are Coventry 
Patmore, the English poet ; Miss Mathilde Blind, 
a writer in prose and verse; and Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, of Cambridge, Mass., the emi- 
nent astronomer, whose catalogue of the stars of | 
the Southern Hemisphere, visible to the naked | 
eye, from observations carried on by him during | 
nearly twenty years spent in the observatory of | 
Cordova in the Argentine- Republic, is regarded 
as one of the most remarkable scientific achieve- 
ments of the century. 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS the Companion has annually made liberal 

and attractive Premium Offers, but during that time it has not 
presented a more generous inducement to its subscribers to obtain 
new subscribers than the Jewel Watch we now offer. 
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The case is nickel silver, neatly chased. 
Each Watch has been adjusted. 


It will be sent in running order. 
It is made expressly for Companion subscribers. 


It is stem-winding and stem-setting. 
It is also short-winding. 
It has a jewelled balance wheel. 


Although the price of the Jewel Watch has been placed at $2.50, 
the Watch is worth a much larger sum. 


he Premium Oiep: 


This Watch will be given only to Companion Subscribers. 


It will be given for One New Subscriber and 50 Cents Addi- 
tional, with 1o Cents for Postage and Packing. Price for cash, 
$2.50— with 1o Cents extra for Postage and Packing. 
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NATURE **° SCIENCE 





THE COMPANION OF THE DOG-STAR.— NSir- 
ius, the dog-star, which is the brightest to our 
eyes of all the fixed stars, has a very remarkable 
companion, never visible except with powerful 
telescopes. It was first seen in 1862, and in 1890 
it disappeared, the reason of its disappearance | 
being that it had moved so close to Sirius as to be | 
lost to view in the overpowering light of that 
great star. During the time of its visibility the 
fact had been ascertained that it was revolving | 
about Sirius at a rate which would carry it 
completely around in some fifty years. The 
shape of its orbit, which is an ellipse with | 
Sirius situated in one of the foci, being calculated, 
astronomers felt certain that in a few years the 
vanished star would reappear as it moved into a 
part of its orbit more distant from Sirius. This 
expectation has now been fulfilled, for recently 
the missing star was seen again at the Flagstaff 
Observatory in Arizona. Although it is probably 
half as large as Sirius, it is but one ten-thousandth | 


part as luminous as that star. 
=— | 





ALUMINUM FOR CorNn.—It is reported that | 
aluminum, which has never yet been used for | 
coinage, is to be tested at the Philadelphia Mint | 
as one of the possible alloys for making minor | 
coins. ‘The suggestion has been offered that one- | 
cent pieces composed principally of aluminum | 
would possess the great advantage of being easily | 
distinguishable from other coins of similar os 
by their light weight. 

THE SLEEP OF SEEDS.—Professor De Can- 
dolle of Geneva has recently brought together 
many interesting facts about the latent life of 
seeds, and their ability to withstand very low 
temperatures. After recalling instances in which 
seeds have sprouted after lying apparently dead 
for hundreds of years,—in one case 1500 years,— 
he gives the results of experiments on subjecting 
seeds to a freezing cold. Corn, oats, fennel and 
some flower-seeds were exposed during 118 days 
to a temperature of 40 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero. Afterward, when placed in suitable sur- 
roundings, nearly all of the fennel, oat and corn 
seeds, and many of the others, germinated. He 
concludes that the protoplasm, or the principle 
of life, in a resting seed, is in a state of inaction 
not comparable to that of a smoldering fire, but 
rather like that of a chemical mixture which is 
capable of forming a combination whenever the 
required conditions of temperature and illumina- 
tion are present. 





THE EFFICACY OF VACCINATION.—The 
English Royal Commission on Vaccination, which 
has been busy during seven years obtaining 
information, recently made an interesting report. 
The commission concludes that the protection 
which vaccination affords against smallpox is 
greatest during the years immediately succeeding 
the operation, and that while the time varies in 
different cases, the average period of highest 
protection may be fixed at nine or ten years. 
Afterward the protective efficacy rapidly dimin- 
ishes, for which reason the commission deems 
that the value of re-vaccination can scarcely be | 
overestimated. As to the injurious effects alleged | 
to result from vaccination the commission says 
that when considered in relation to the extent of 
vaccination work done, they are insignificant. | 
Beside, there is reason to believe that they are | 
diminishing under the better precautions of the 
present day. 





A Birp OF THE FAR Norrtu. — During | 
Doctor Nansen’s long voyage into the Arctic Sea | 
in search of the North Pole he came upon a) 
group of four islands, in the neighborhood of 
Franz-Josef Land, near which he saw large 
numbers of a very rare and beautiful bird known 
as Ross’s gull. It is described as “the most 
beautiful of all the animal forms of the frozen 
regions,” and as the “‘most markedly polar of all 
bird forms.” It is distinguished from other 
species of gull by “‘its beautiful rose-colored 
breast, its wedge-shaped tail and its airy flight.” 
Speaking of the discovery of these birds Doctor 
Nansen says: ‘Hitherto it has only been seen 
by chance on the utmost confines of the unknown 
Polar Sea, and no one knew whence it came or 
whither it went; but here we had unexpectedly 
come upon its native haunt, and although it was 
too late in the year to find its nests there could be 
no doubt about its breeding in this region.” 

WuEN ELEPHANTS INHABITED EvROPE.— 
Recent study of the remains of stone and flint 
implements found near Abbeville, France, has 
strengthened the belief that when those imple- 
ments were made by prehistoric men, elephants 
belonging to two species were abundant in that 
part of Europe. But of course the date in 
centuries, or even in thousand-year periods, 
cannot be ascertained. No writings or inserip- 
tions or traditions have been handed down from 
that early race of men to their civilized descend- 
ants of to-day. All we have been able to learn, 
from the remains of chipped stones and bones, is 
that they lived among, and frequently hunted and 
fought with, animals that had ceased to inhabit 
Europe when recorded history began. 
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The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adr. 


| BUzTON PHOTOS. Send 27c. with Cabinet Photo, 
and get 6 fine celluloid buttons bearing your likeness, 

| returned with cabinet by mail. Agents wanted. Big pey. 
| Write quick. WM. H. ALLEN & 0., Lawrence, 
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Latest Popular Moves, New — Startling. 
You’ Il like it. 4 for 2 Stamps taken. 
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EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, New York. 





nis; Mo., 1885. 

SALARY PAID to yom parties for selling 

our books and Bibles. Best 
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$5 to $15. New, 
itien € Grade 6 models. ‘aan $18 to 
$ 2. Must closed out. Agents 


Ganeea. Write for a ME at once. 
THE B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 
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Poultry Guide for 1897. Some- 
thing entirely new ; almost 100 pages ; con- 
tains lithograph plate of Fow}s in natural 
colors ; plans for poultry houses ; remedies 
and recipes for all diseases ; how to make 
Poultry and Gardening pay ; only 15 cents. 
John Bauscher, Jr., Box 67, Freeport, Ill. 
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70 pieces, full sheet music size, al 
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One reason why Scott's 
Emulsion cures weak throats, 
weak lungs, makes __ rich 
blood, and strengthens puny 
and delicate children is be- 
cause all its parts are mixed 
in so scientific a manner that 
the feeblest digestion can 
deal with it. This experi- 
ence has only come by doing 
one thing for nearly 25 years. 

This means, purest  in- 
gredients, most evenly and 
delicately mixed, best adapted 
for those whose strength has 
failed or whose _ digestion 


would repel an uneven pro- 


duct For sale by all druggists at 
soc, and $1. 
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$1.00 PAID | | buy Photos, in any amount, of 
startling, curious and interesting sub- 
FORA jects. Send or describe them to 
CURIOUS J. W. Smiru, 21 Tavistock STREET, 
PHOTO. Lonpon, W. C., ENGLAND. 





A SOLID GOLD RING FOR 98c. 


Post-paid and safe delivery guaran- 
teed before Christmas. This ring is 
set with four genuine Turquoise 
stones and is worth Three Dollars 
at retail. Our price for this week 
only %c. each. Send slip of paper 
with your order, showing size wanted. Catalogue Free. 
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Highly finished. Can be carried 
from Stove to Table. ‘*Rome” 
. means perfection. 


Ask any dealer for the ** Rome’ 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


ROME MPG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 








For the Latest Information 
as to the Relief and Cure of 


Asthma ana | 
Bronchitis 


Write to DR. HAYES, 
Buffalo, } N. Y. 

































clothes or anywhere. 
of. 
from home! Unequalled as a 


grease, or dirt. 


away all wheeling-grime and stains, 
There's no weight or bulk to speak 
How many times you have needed ‘Pearline when far 


The Best Tool- bag 


is the one that carries a little 


can or bottle of Pearline. 


Then you're ready for anything 


in the shape of mud, dust, 
Nothing will so 
quickly and thoroughly take 


from hands or 


lubricant for Bicycle chains. , 
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© The Same 


50 years ago. 
lend speed to skill and experience. 


compound out of sarsaparilla plant, 





But we’re not. 
diseases. You can tell it’s the same 
the same old cures. 
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Old Sarsaparilla. 


That’s Ayer’s. The same old sarsaparilla as it was made and sold 
In the laboratory it is different. 


sarsaparilla that made the record— 50 years of cures. 


better it ? Well, we’re much in the condition of the Bishop and the rasp- 
berry: ‘‘ Doubtless,” he said, ‘‘God might have made a better berry. But 
doubtless, also, He never did.” Why don’t we better the sarsaparilla ? We 


can’t. We are using the same old 
Spaniards. It has not been bettered. 


course, if we were making some secret chemical compound, we might 
We’re making the same old sarsaparilla to cure the same old 


It’s the sovereign blood purifier, and— it’s Ayer’s 


©) 








There modern appliances 
But the sarsaparilla is the same old 
Why don’t we 


plant that cured the Indians and the 
And since we make sarsaparilla 
Of 


we see no way of improvement. W ) 
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old sarsaparilla because it works 





NUBIAN 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 


WILL NO 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


the highest requirements. Inexpensive 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ”’ dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


T CROCK. 


enough for any dress. 
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CHICTW SASL TEAK 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 


They are Fast Black and 


Nothing else so fully satisfies | 5 
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BUTTONS. 


Mapsof all States,Presidents and 
generals of our country, Choice 
Flowers, Rare Birds, Steamships 
and many other novelties in But- 
tons. Send 10 cents for 5 samples 
and new Catalogue. 
— Whitehead & Hoag Co. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Home Portraiture, Flash-light pictures of fire- 
side groups, views of the glittering landscape—all 
are easy and delightful with the Pocket Kodak. 
It loads in Daylight with our Film Cartridges or 
can be used with plates. Improved shutter, set of 
three stops, splendid lens. Booklet Free. 


Pocket Kodak, 

1's x 2 inches, $5.00. 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 1 '; -25. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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THEY ALL WANT 
“A CRESCENT 


It’s impossible to estimate how 
many people want 


Crescent 


Bicycles. 


We do know, however, that in 
1895 fifty-seven thousand Cres- 
cents were made and sold, and in 
1896 fully ten thousand more were 








| marketed. 


We are now preparing for a still 


'greater demand in 1897. 
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We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER. ___-__——-- 
JUST GO AMONG YOUR FRIENDS ani se!) « mixed order 


| amounting in total to 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham 


r 
| Ibs. for aw Decorate d Dinner 





or Elgin) and a Chain; 
Bicycle; 75 Ibs. for a 
ae of 100 Ibs. for a_ Giris’ 
Bicycle 200 Ibs. for a Gentle- 
men’ cle; 50 


175 Ibs, for a Ladies’ High-Grad 


Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Ww. atc ih and Chain; 10 lbs. for 
a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for 
n Aw ibs. for a pair 
* Barney & * Re erry Skates; 
5 Ibs. for a pair of Lace: Cur- 
an 8. 


We pay the express or freight 
if cashis sent with order. Send 
address on postal for Catalogue, 
Order-sheet and particulars, 


W. G. BAKER ( Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1,75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scribe 


er directly to this office. We do not request 
som to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be nade in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
0 the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








FRUITS AND HEALTE. 


By most persons fruits are considered whole- 
some, but the reason of this wholesomeness is not 
generally known. 

Fruits, as a class, are of comparatively slight 
food value. They are nevertheless wholesome, 
and from the very fact of their containing little 
nutriment, they may usually be eaten in consider- | 
able quantities without harm. Of course reference 
is here made to perfectly ripe fruit—ripe, and not 
overripe. 

Practically all our cultivated fruits, including 
the strawberry, the raspberry, the blackberry, the 
apple, the plum, the peach and the orange, contain 
large quantities of water, with but a small per- | 
centage of nutritive substance. Such nutritive 
matter as they do contain, however, supplies 
admirably one element of a perfect diet, namely, 
the carbo-hydrates. 

The flavor of fruits, which gives them a pleasant 
taste, is due to certain volatile oils and to the 
acids which they contain. Sugar is found in fruits 
in varying proportions, and is the chief substance 
which is changed during the fermentation of their 
juices. 

The substance which gives firmness to fruit, and 
which upon boiling yields the different fruit jellies, 
is called pectose. Vegetable fibre is found in 
varying proportions in different fruits. The quan- 
tity of oil, albumen and mineral salts in fruits is 
small, but doubtless they have some slight food 
value. 

It will thus be seen that fruits are chiefly valu- 
able for the water they contain, and for their 
appetizing nature. 

Almost all ripe fruit may be freely allowed to 
convalescents, their action on the liver and kidneys 
being favorable rather than otherwise. 

Raspberries and strawberries have been espe- 
cially recommended for biliousness and gout; 
plums, for gout and articular rheumatism. Dys- 
peptics should avoid eating hard skin, seeds and 
hard-fibred fruits. 

The best fruits for constipation are fresh apples, 
figs, prunes, peaches and berries. : 

Of all fruits the most nutritious are bananas, 
dates, figs, prunes and grapes, chiefly because of 
the sugar and starch which they contain. 

In general, then, we may conclude that fruits 
are useful for the nutriment they contain; for the 
water which they furnish to the system; for their 
various salts and acids which react favorably upon 
the blood and the secretions; and also for stimu- 
lating the appetite, improving digestion, and giving 
variety to the diet. 
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SOLDIERS ON WHEELS. 


| made before. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


load as ordinary bicyclists would think it impos- 
sible to carry over good roads. But these men 
were common soldiers, and in no sense experts on 
the wheel. 
| No such test of the bicycle has probably been | 
The military tests of the wheel in 
Europe have involved no riding over so rough and 
mountainous a country to such a distance. 


h 


| tents and spare apparatus made, in fact, such a | Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 


*“Brown’s Camphorated Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








——-e 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


STUDY Rook- keeping Feaman- 
» ship, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, etc., thoroughly taught by M: 

at student’s home. Low rates. 








| The machines and the men stood the work well. | foot a stietacion. Catalogue free. Erie! lesson 10 cents. 


| No man and no wheel broke down, though to the 


wheels a certain amount of repair was, of course, 
necessary. Lieutenant Moss, who commanded 


| the expedition, regards it as entirely a success, 


| Seymour D. Thompson’s, given in the St. Louis 


| man, was a fellow-colporteur of my father, the 





In the month of September last the people of | 
Helena, the capital of Montana, were surprised to | 
see riding through their streets a party of eight 
colored soldiers and a white officer of the United 
States army, all mounted on bicycles. They were 
weather-beaten and covered with the dust of the | 
hills and plains; and they carried a great weight 
of rations, blankets, tents, cooking utensils and | 
extra tires and parts of bicycles, besides rifles and | 
thirty rounds of ammunition to every man. 

These wheelmen were a detachment of the 
Twenty-fitth Regiment of United States Infantry. | 
They had come on their wheels from Fort Missoula, | 
by way of Fort Yellowstone and the National Park, | 
having covered altogether a distance of eleven | 
hundred miles in twenty-two days. In the mean- | 
time they had made and broken camp in the rain, | 
ridden through mud, sand, dust and water, and | 
over rocks, ruts and stones. They had crossed | 
mountain ranges and forded streams—in fact, they | 
had stopped for nothing. Much of the distance 
had been rough riding in every sense of the word. 

The journey was really made to test the question 
whether the bicycle is suitable for such military | 
purposes as it would have to serve if used in 
Western campaigns. It was not a test of rapidity, 
but of durability. 

The eight soldiers carried everything necessary 
to an actual campaign in an enemy’s country. | 
Baggage, arms, ammunition, rations, blankets, | 


and as demonstrating the utility of the bicycle for 
actual military purposes. He believes that soon 
every regiment in the army will have its bicycle 
corps. 


SAVED BY A SAUSAGE. 


It is possible to overestimate the courage of a 
robber, as may be seen by this story of Judge 


Republic: 


McNab was the hero of a hairbreadth escape. 
It was in Canada, where MeNab, a brawny Scotch- 


Rey. Seymour Thompson. 

The two became separated on the night of 
MeNab’s adventure. The Scotchman was ridin 
through a forest unarmed. He had a package 0 
Bibles on one side of his saddle, and on the other 
a string of frozen sausages, which were to be 
thawed and cooked for his breakfast. A highway- 
man stopped McNab’s reflections and his progress 
at the same time. 

The Scotchman was frightened. He never denied 
that. He had a little money in his boot, and he 
leaned over to remove the boot and satisfy the 
demand of the robber. His hand struck against 
the frozen sausages. He bethought himself of 
these. Perhaps they would be accepted instead 
of money. 

He broke one of them in two and was about to 
offer half of it to the highwayman when suddenly 
he found himself alone, and heard the clatter of a 
horse’s rapidly retreating hoofs. Badly frightened 
as he was, McNab —— The robber had mis- 
taken the cracking of the sausage for the cocking 
of a pistol, and had fled! 





TWO WORKMEN. | 


The following story from Wide Awake is not! 
new, but its truth is vouched for, and its lesson is 
so clearly taught and so important that it is worth 
repeating: 

Two men once stood at the same table in a large 
factory in Philadelphia. Having an hour for their 
nooning every day, each undertook to use it in 
accomplishing a definite Jurpose ; each persevered 
for about the same number of months, and each 
won success at last. 

One used his daily leisure hour in working out 
the invention of a machine for sawing a block of 
wood into almost any desired shape. When his 
invention was complete, he sold the patent for a 
fortune. 

The other man, what did he do? Well, he spent 
an hour each day during most of the year in the 
very difficult task of teaching a little dog to stand 
on its hind feet and dance a jig. To be sure he 
succeeded, but what then? At last accounts he 
was working ten hours a a at the same trade 
and at his old wages, blaming his luck for the hard 
fate that kept him poor, while his fellow-workman 
had become rich. 





TWO HORSES. 


The editor of the New York Christian Advocate 
learned not long since from a coachman that horses 
are not unlike human beings. He writes: 


Riding in a friend’s carriage one day, we noticed 
that the coachman made constant éfforts to re- 
strain one of the horses and to hasten the other. 
As the pair were handsome and perfectly mated, | 
we said, “What is the difference between these | 
horses, that you are constantly touching up one 
and holding in the other?” 

Said he, ‘‘The one that I whip cannot possibly 
overwork himself. I will not say that he is lazy, 
but he is so made up that he never can and never 
will do himself any damage. It would be impos- 
sible to whip him so hard that he would hurt 
himself. The other can trot a mile in less than 
2.25, and he would trot from the love of it until he 
dropped dead. Hot or cold, he does his best.” 





AN IMPERIAL HOLIDAY. 


The German Emperor is popular with the boys 
of his realm. Having boys himself, very likely he 
understands their nature, and is generally able to 
do the thing which pleases them. 


He had an easy chance to do this when he 
recently visited Dresden. He was riding through 
the streets when a small and poor urchin, loaded 
down with books, on his way to school, called out 
at the top of his voice: 

“Say, Herr Kaiser, can’t we have a holiday to- 
morrow?” 

The emperor heard and laughed. 
answered, and rode on. 

The next day, when the school children of Dres- 
den went to their accustomed tasks, they found a 
notice posted to the effect that, » | a special decree 
of his majesty the emperor, a holiday had been 
granted them. 





“Ja, jal’ he 


HIS MATCH. 


In a country town in Kentucky, says Harper’s 
Drawer, there is a store where they sell “’most 
everything.” The young man who does the selling 
considers himself a brilliant hand at repartee. 


He practises his skill on his patrons in general, 
witha preference for colored ones. An old “auntie” 
came in on a market day and inquired: 

<a aint got no eends 0’ satin cut squintin’, is 

ou?” 

“T didn’t say I hadn’t, auntie.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so smart, mister. I aint 
arst you isn’t you: I arst you aint you. Is you?” 


BRIGHTON once erected a triumphal arch in 
honor of a visit from the Prince of Wales, and this 
was the legend thereof: 


“To Brighton comes the Prince this day, 
So give him a right royal welcome, aye; 
And one cheer more for the Princess, who 
Would have come if able to.” 


“SOMETIMES,” says Uncle Eben, “‘a man puts on 
a long face and says he’s discouraged, when he’s 
simply too lazy to try again.”— Washington Siar. 








WANTED whoare seek- 
ing employment but can- 
home to get a 


YOUNG MEN 


not afford to go to school away from 
start. Steno; phy, kkeeping, etc., thoroughly 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. To take these lessons is the next 
best thing toattending Eastman Business College. 
We train for practical work, and every year place hun- 
dreds in situations where they make and save money. 
If you want a position and are willing to study, send ten 
2-cent stamps for 5 easy lessons in shorthand. Address, 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 385, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Rogers Bros. 


BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
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sets of ordinary quality. | XK¥MAS PRESENTS 
But be sure you get the ————— STERLING SILVER 
original ‘1847” good ’ a 

8 — No. 5000, Umbrella 
The added mark ‘‘ XII” Marks, any initial, 
20c. each, 3 for 50c. 
means extra heavy plate No. 5005, Armlets, 
where most needed. poet mg pel 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., gt ee 
MERIDEN, CONN., any 3 initials, 60c. 

208 Fifth Ave., New York City. ¥ ‘ x each, 3 for $1.50. 
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manufacturers tn the world. | weRAE & KEELER, Box “Y,” Attleboro, Mass. 
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. + Lhe Great Magazine Offer .. 


McClure’s for 14 Months" « 
The Early Life of Lincoln “I” 


Pgs 





which was made on page 656 of Zhe 
Youth’s Companion of December 3, is still 
open. We are receiving thousands of 
subscriptions under the terms of this offer. 


‘What It Means. 


It means that for One Dollar (the regular 
yearly subscription price) sent to the S. S. 
McC.ureE Co. you will receive at once 
the November and December McC.ure’s 
and “The Early Life of Lincoln,” and 
thereafter McCuure’s Macazine_ each 
month for the entire year of 1897. 

The list of contributors to McCuure’s 
MacazINE for the coming year is a notable 











stories he will write during the coming year. 


LINCOLN IN 1858. one. Among others are: 
His youth and boyhood, by HAMLIN 
U. S. Grant ont apy . ° 
4 — His first American serial, “Captains Cour- 
7 Ki pling ageous” (begun in November), and all the short 


His last romance, “St. Ives,’ and only un- 


Stevenson published novel ; a tale of pure adventure. 
lan Maclaren je vit wate during iso7, "°™* 
Conan Doyle tares‘vith pirates and buccaneers. 
Farris jhe'sime vein as the © Brer Rabbit stories. 
Octave Thanet 4,205 W..cnnected 
Bret Harte 


short 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


All the short stories he will write for 
magazine publication. 





Other Famous Contributors. 


Robert Barr. Clark Russell. W. C. Howells. 
Charles A. Dana. Sir Robert Ball. Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Stanley J. Weyman. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


A Splendid Library. 








IAN MACLAREN. 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE publishes every year a veritable library of the 


world’s best contemporary literature. More than a dozen books will be 
made out of the matter, and at wholesale prices they will cost from $15 to 
$20. By subscription you have this magnificent collection of literature and 
art for $1. It is an ideal 


Christmas Gift 


to make to any number of friends. We will send the MAGAZINEs so that 
they will reach their destination at any time desired and will notify the 
recipient, when so requested, of the name of the sender. 


Remit by N. Y. Draft or Money Order. Register letters containing cash. Address, 
S. S. McCLURE COMPANY, 140 E. 25th Street, New York City. 
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A Pair of Gloves. 


|” The maiden who rejoices in that last completing 
touch of evening costume, the long gloves which 
she draws luxuriously over her arms, may add 
to her satisfaction the knowledge that she is 
following the example of thousands of courtly 
dames who in years gone by have made them- 
selves grand with the most luxurious of hand- 
coverings. A writer in Good Words gives a 
quotation from Xenophon to prove that the glove 
is of great antiquity. It was known in England 
in the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings, but it was 
the sixteenth century that saw the greatest 
display in this direction. 

In the “Book of the Royal Wardrobe of 
Seotland” (1579), a hawk-glove is described as 
“get with twelve rubies, seven garnets, fifty-two 
pearls, and the rest set over with small pearls.” 
Elsewhere we are told that Queen Mary’s 
ordinary gloves were of the gauntlet form, 
embroidered with silver, colored silks and small 
pearls. The wardrobe accounts of Prince Henry, 
eldest son of James I., for the year 1607, givea 
good idea of the extravagance displayed in gloves. 
No less than thirty-one pairs are mentioned, all 
of costly materials, richly trimmed with gold and 
silver lace and fringe, and delicately perfumed, 
and all for a boy prince of fourteen. 

The perfumed gloves were no novelty, but had 
long been considered almost a necessity by the 
ultra-fashionables of that day. Perfumed gloves 
were used in France as early as the thirteenth 
century. Monsieur Challamel, in his “History of 
France,” tells us that the glovers of that date were 
accustomed to make gloves of kid perfumed with 
violet-powder. 

In 1577 we find Lady Mary Grey presenting to 
the queen “‘two pairs of swete gloves with fower 
dozen buttons of golde, in every one a small 
perle,” and Lady Mary Sidney at the same time 
gave “one pair of perfumed gloves with X XIII 
small buttons of golde, in every one of them a 
small diamond.” The number of buttons would 
seem to indicate that the gloves were as long then 
as now. 

The chemical skill necessary to impart fragrance 
to the gloves was not always harmlessly employed. 
There were instances in which the dainty glove 
was made the means of poisoning the wearer. 
The heroic Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, 
was induced by the gift of a pair of gloves from 
Catherine de Medicis to repair to Paris on the 


occasion of her son Henry’s marriage with the | 


Princess Marguerite, and on the very day fixed 
for the ceremony she died suddenly, poisoned, it 
was said, by the help of a second pair of gloves 


which the unscrupulous Catherine sent to her by | fainting. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


while four-year-old Samuel was out on the end of 
the wagon tongue, that had been propped high 
above the ground with a forked sapling. He 
was screaming lustily and looking in the direction 
of a hemlock swamp about a rod from the wagon. 

The second horse was inatantrum. He had 
tried hard to disengage himself from the tether, 
but in so doing had got his legs entangled in the 
long tether, and when Mr. Wheeland arrived on 
the scene he lay helpless on the ground, snorting 


/ and whinnying piteously. 


The cub was too intent upon his berry-pilfering 
to note the approach of Mr. Wheeland and his 
son, and the first thing the young bruin knew 
was when he got a death-dealing clout behind the 
ear with a heavy pine-knot in the hands of Mr. 
Wheeland. A second well-directed blow, as the 
bear tumbled headlong to the ground, put him to 
sleep for good. 

And then Mr. Wheeland made a dreadful 
discovery. Baby Sarah was nowhere to be seen. 
It took several minutes for the frantic little 
Samuel to make his father understand that bears 
had carried the baby off in the direction of the 
swamp. 

Mr. Wheeland always carries a rifle along on 
these expeditions. Proeuring the gun and direct- 
ing his son to grab the axe, they started for the 
swamp to recover Baby Sarah. They had gone 
but a rod when they came across the empty 
wash-boiler in which Mrs. Wheeland had put her 
to sleep. A little farther on they found a light 
shawl that had been wrapped about the tot. 

Wheeland was almost wild with terror at the 
thought of his baby’s fate, but he had not long to 
wait before the mystery was sulved. From down 
in the swamp came to his ears the unmistakable 
sounds of a baby crying. 

He knew it was Sarah, for she had a lusty 
voice and a stout pair of lungs for one so small. 
Wheeland called to his son to hurry, and clamber- 
ing over fallen tree-tops and wrestling with an 
almost impenetrable tangle of briers and grape- 
vines, Wheeland pushed on in the direction 
whence the baby’s cries came. 

As he raised himself on a big hemlock log he 
caught sight of a white bundle not a stone’s 
throw ahead of him. A second glance showed 
that, sure enough, the bundle was Sarah. She 
lay on the edge of a big, table-like rock, and just 
beyond, scampering away like a pair of frightened 
heifers, were two of the biggest black bears that 
Wheeland ever saw. 

He levelled his rifle and fired, and one of the 
bears went rolling down over the rocks like a 
great black stump suddenly bereft of its roots. 
The other bear escaped around two hemlock- 
trees. 

A moment later Wheeland had his baby: in his 
arms. Apart from the awful fright which the 
poor child had sustained she was unharmed, and 
was soon restored to the frantic mother’s arms. 
Samuel was frightened ill, and it kept his brother 





busy dousing water in his face to save him from 
But soon peace was restored, and an 


COMPANION. 


The Beauties of Nature as seen from a bicycle are 
given in “Cycle Gleanings.” 100 pages, 10x7 inches. 
Over 50 full-page half-tone illustrations. 50 cents, post- 
paid. W. S. Beekman, West Medford, Mass. (Ade. 








The Best Present for Children 
is Charles Eliot Norton’s Heart of Oak Books, a collec- 
tion of traditional rhymes, stories and masterpieces of 
prose and poetry, chosen with special reference to cul- 
tivating a taste for good reading. Six vols. in box, $3.75. 


i repaid on receipt of price. Circulars tree. 
. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


Use the “Hub Felt Insole.”” For sale at your shoe-dealer’s, 
or send 10 ets. to &. Goodworth, Howell Ct., ‘helsea, Mass. 
WARM—COM FORTA BLE »} 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 











Rimless Eye Cuameer’ 
Gidesee, — A mag 
pecialty. 
Best Nickel, We make all 
$1.50. our own 
Lenses. 
14k. Gold 
’ ; Factory on 
$4.00. Maia, premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL OrpiEns PROMPTLY FILLED, 





Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 





This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall. 


These prices will continue until further notice. 
Row y Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with peeks of 
Jirections sample ate. Do not miss this opportunity 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for New Eugland States. 
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Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
Than in Baths costing four times 
its price. THE ONLY strictly 
SANITARY Tub at a LOW Cost. 
There is no other like it that is not an infringe- 
ment and of doubtful quality—doubly dangerous 
to buy. CATALOGUE FREE from 
STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
428 to ae West — poees 








III. 
50, com. STAMPS on APPROVAL. 50”. com. 


Best sheets and lowest prices. Send for some at once. 


100 varieties, 1c. to 5c., only 15 cts. 
40 varieties France, only 20 cts. P. G. BEALS, 
1000 mixed stamps, only 15 cts. Brookline, Mass. 


ASTHMA Which will you do, suffer, 


or send us 10 cents for a 

» of certain att 
, Lynn, 

Don’t 
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his Recipe Book, 

sent FREE. 
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“Minute Tapioca” 


and does not require soaking. Besides saving 
time it saves cash, for it goes as far as twice the 
quantity of any other tapioca. Send for free 
sample and try it, or buy it of your 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


r~Roast Turkey, 








Recipes for 15 
new desserts 


are given inour 
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+ FISH or GAME 


will be far more enjoyable if 
, the dressing is flavored with 


SLADE’S Spiced 
SEASONING. 


SLADE’S Seasoning is 
RW, than any other—every 
body likes it. 

yy your grocer does not sell it, 
; ud 10 cents for a Can. 


: D. &l. SLADE C0., Boston. 














MORE EGGS AND KEEP AT IT. 


paar SANDS of successful Poultry-Keepers 

all over the country owe no small portion of 
their success to the practice of mixing with the 
food given to their open every _ a — 
quantity of . 


Sheridan's conor Powder, 


It keeps Hens and Chickens healthy 


René, the court perfumer. Conan, Duke of | 


inventory of the berry stock was taken. 
Brittany, is said to have died in 1066 from | 


It was evident, at a glance, that the three bears and strong, 


makes 








wearing poisoned gloves, the gift, it was supposed, 
of William the Conqueror. 

The materials from which gloves have been 
manufactured are many and varied. Iron gaunt- 
lets of the Middle Ages, embroidered leather and 
jewel-set gloves of later times, gloves of hair, 
linen, velvet, satin and taffety, gloves perfumed, 
washed, waxed and glazed, are to be found in 
the list. Mr. Beck, who has made the subject a 
special study, says they have been made from 
horse-hides,. walrus-hides, and even from the 
skin of whales; from the fibres of nettles woven 
like flax into thread, and from asbestos fibres, so 
that, like the napkins described by Pliny, they 
were cleaned merely by being thrown into the 
fire. Gloves have been made, too, from the silky 
byssus, the fibres secreted by certain mollusks by 
which they attach themselves to rocks, and a pair 
of gloves woven from this surious substance were 
presented to Pope Benedict X1V. 


2 
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Berry-Pickers and Bears. 


The Wheeland family, father, mother and 
seven children, went out upon the Pennsylvania 
mountains on an all-day berry-picking, says the 
Philadelphia Times. ‘The big wagon, drawn by 
two horses, contained, beside the family, a large 
assortment of tubs, wash-boilers and baskets, all 
of which were expected to come home full of 
berries. Two of the children, Samuel, aged four 
years, and Sarah, a baby of eleven months, were 
left in the wagon, while the rest of the party 
went about their work. 

At noon all hands returned to the wagon for 
luncheon, after which the little boy was tucked 
away under the seat for a nap,eand the baby into 
one of the wash-boilers. 

Naturally the pickers had by this time to go 
some distance in search of berries. All went 
well, however, till about the middle of the 
afternoon, when one of the horses was heard 
Snorting, and presently the other one came 
running toward the family group. Something 
was wrong, surely, and while one of the boys 
undertook to catch the horse, Mr. Wheeland and 
another son hastened toward the wagon. It was 
well they did. 

The first thing that caught Mr. Wheeland’s 
eye was a half-grown cub up in the wagon 
devouring the contents of one of the berry tubs, 


| had been up in the wagon, for they had made sad 


havoe with the berries. What they had not 
devoured they had crushed, and the contents of 
the baskets looked more like jelly than berries. 
The “varmints” having got their fill, had evidently 
gone into the tubs and baskets with their feet. 

How they managed to lift the boiler with the 
baby off the wagon without spilling the youngster 
out isa conundrum. Little Samuel declares that 
the ‘‘two old uns jist lifted it out like men.” 

The careass of the old bear which Wheeland 
shot in the swamp was recovered, then the berry- 
picking was given up, the horses were hitched, 
and the party, with their two bears, started for 
home. 





A Clever Monkey. 


One of the monkeys at the Philadelphia ‘‘Zoo” 
obtained possession of a large hickory-nut and a 
small marble the other day, says the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, and his subsequent proceedings 
afforded great amusement to an interested group 
of visitors. 

The proud possessor of these valuable properties 
set great store by the hickory-nut, but the 
nutcrackers supplied to his race by nature were 
not strong enough to break the shell. After a 
conference with two very wise-looking fellow- 
lodgers, who evidently wanted to relieve his mind 
by taking possession of the nut, the monkey 
scraped away the sawdust from a space two feet 
square on the bottom of the cage, thus exposing 
the zine floor. 

Reflectively contemplating the result of his 
work, he mounted a cross-bar and banged the 
marble against the zine, breaking it in small 
pieces. This was evidently an experiment, and 
the result was satisfactory. Clearly it would be 
easy to crack the nut in the same manner. 
Greatly to the disappointment of the owner of 
the nut, however, as well as to the wise-looking 
friends, the scheme was a failure, several attempts 
failing to accomplish the desired end. 

After another conference and a great deal of 
chattering, the hickory-nut was handed to a 
bystander, who cracked it and returned it to its 
owner. 

The clever monkey thereupon divided it into 
three portions, with great gravity, and shared it 





with his confidential advisers. 





FANCY Box of BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATES and BON- 
BONS will make a pleasing . . . 


Christmas Gift, 


And the box will be kept for its 
beauty when the Chocolates are 
gone —a pleasant reminder of the 
giver. Sold by all leading dealers. 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
645 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 








*ullets lay early and also makes Hens lay 
more exes. By its use perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh and form 
egus is assured. We need hardly remind you 
that eggs sell for a good price at this season. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 








This Beautiful 


Gold Watch. 


FREE! Gold Wate 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder ‘(as per our price- 
list). We will ship goods to you fre ight 
or express paid, whichever is th 
cheapest way. Allow you One W ook 
to deliver “oods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order & 
or Post-Office Order, On receipt of & 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,,192 Hanover 8t., boston, Mass. 
















that great antiseptic, 


omfort 


Used in the sick-room, it prevents and cures Bed- 
Sores, relieves all itching and irritation of the skin, 


and is in this way a 


Relief to the Sick. —— 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





‘Trained Nurses__~> 


Everywhere endorse and testify to the merits of 





SU 







medicated preparation, 


Dowder 


valuable adjunct in giving 


25c. and 50c. a Box. 
All Druggists sell it. 





IV. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





REGISTERED 


DECEMBER 17, 1896, 


LOWNEY’S Cuoco.aTeE Bonsons are obtainable of all leading Dealers 
and at the Lowney ReraiL Store, 416 Washington Street, Boston. 


Address all Correspondence to THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CoO., 120 High Street, Boston. 





Four Successful Recipes 


Quaker Breakfast Cake.| stand half an hour, add 
Pour one cup boiling water wheat flour to make a soft 
over one cup Quake batter. Bake in hot 
Oats, let stand for hal . ven twenty minutes. 
an hour, then dissolve 4 Juaker Pone. Put one 
half a cake compressed& 































two-quart pan 
well buttered; 
add two pints 
old water, one 


der, and enough 
wheat flour to make a 


batter. Mixalltogethe CAN a 
over night. Bake in Wyeready but 
the morning in a very ACwnot too hot 
quick oven, | Cut in 


Quaker Oats 
Raised Biscuit. Hal 
a cake compressed 
yeast dissolved in one cup 
tepid water, halfateaspoon-¥ 
ful salt, then add three cups}, 
wheat flour, and stand in a¥® 
warm place to rise ove two eggs, one cup flour, 
night. In the morning one teaspoonful baking pow- 
pour one cup boiling water | der; mix all together and 
on one cup Quaker Oats, let | drop into boiling fat. 


Quaker Qats 


Soro ON-y in 2 Le. Pacwaces 


/er Fritters. Soak 
,jups Quaker Oats 
ups milk, twen- 
utes; add one- 
spoonful _ salt, 





























Sold by 
All Druggists, 
50c. and $1.00. 


Send for our Pamphlet, FREE, 
“Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


Bronchitis. 


The inflammation, soreness, 
cough, purulent discharges, 
alteration of voice and weak- 
ness which accompany this 
disease find immediate help 
in Angier’s Petroleum Emul- 
sion. It possesses a special 
power to promptly allay the 
inflammation, relieve the har- 
assing cough, cleanse the 
poisoned membranes and 
strengthen the weakened 
nerves. Unlike Cod - Liver 
Oil compounds, it is perfectly 
agreeable to take, promptly 
digested, and assists stom- 
ach and bowel action. 





























